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Mr. H. T. Darling, who for forty years acted as usher at . 
recently retired. He now gives on page 701 a few of his reminiscences. 


DUDLEY HARDY 
(the famous artist) 


Taavewission a? 
Boos Bars. 


[Viscount Enwarp Tuanovur is the only. can of .the 
Earl of Winterton. He was born on April 4th, 1883. 
pe dager te tis on — 4 the ngest M 

fter attaining his majority, an you em · 
ber of the House of Commons.] 83 

ew: pam Metals t . ‘ os 2 bows cig 230 
the lack of excitement at contested elections at the 
8 day, as compared with the good old days of the 

ust is 

Dickens and Lever have cast s glamour of romance 
ovét the past, and made its incidents live in vivid 
la „ Some of the most interesting parts of their 
han ap. with election scenes, and they us 
very picturesque insight into the doings of those mérry 


days. 

47 arently in those times body drank as much 
as they could at the expense of candidate, and the 
occasion was made one of licensed 3 which 
was not always of a nature particularly attractive to 
the gentlemen who were offering themselves for eleo- 
tion. 

In most places traditions still linger of the thrilling 
episodes of those eventful days. 

Stories are of how voters were gagged and 
bound, and locked in their houses, to prevent their 
recording their votes. Polling booths were ran 
and even set on fire, to accomplish some party purpose. 

But for the candidates was reserved the principal 
annoyance, and we can well believe that many of them 
were subjected to something more than personal in- 
convenience. : 

Nowadays all this is changed. Two important 
measures have become law, and have had 8 powerful 
effect in altering the condition of things under which 
an election takes place. The Ballot Act and the 


part of the 
police for ensuring public order, so that if the wilder 
spirits — imes ms in 4 little “ maffick- 
in generally kept n . 
ortunately for all of us, the practice of throwi 

objectionable and dangerous missiles at the I 
heads of unfortunate political speakers is becoming 
rare, though once, I believe, at the time of my election 
for Horsham, the speakérs. at a meeting were treated 
to a demonstration of the advantage of Free Food 
in a somewhat decayed state. a 

While the élections do not possess the same exciting 
features as of yore, the amount of work required from 
candidates, committeemen, mts, canvassers, and 
vechees of every sort, is probably greater than it ever 


Every village and hamlet in the constituency, if it 

f ane, expects at least one public meeting in 
which the candidate shall personally explain himself. 
If on the other hand it be a borough, then he must 
personally interview every voter. 

He must never be tired. He must never be off his 
guard, as a little haste or carelessness that lets him say 
something that he ought not may have disastrous 
effects upon the poll. 

Then, again KF be be an honest man), he must be 
wis e pt iat a. lee d. pay 

1 ows, nto ouse 
whips will not allow him to vote. i 
8 owever he may be feeling, he must be careful at all 
times to appear happy and confident. This is especially 
Priertane, should one be speaking to a member of the 

remember on one such occasion neglecting 


toss, I 
3 r trifling necessity. Next day I was 


in one of the London dailies as looking de- 


jected and depressed. 
A’vandidate must always be prepared to make 3 
speech on any subject at two minutes’ notice. This 
An rights reserved.] 
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is not all. He must be ready 
to answer orally a number of 
oe arise out 

speech, or upon 
subj that may be, from 
helt tocal or particular 
nature, outside the scope of 


his exact are 
In this Ch apes. A there is often a pitfall for the 
unwary. The ioner has perhaps spent hours in 
the careful p ion of his question. He has come 
with it written out, and he reads it from a sheet of 

per. If he bea clever man he may have so worded 
the ion that whichever “ay it is answered it will 

very cult position. 

Then the would-be Member of Parliament has to deal 


much of his nal time and strength in answering, 
He must. be content to eat and when he has 

time, and not before. — . 
The agente, itteemen, and canvassers, too, have 


to work nearly as hard as the candidate, though their 
work is probably not of such an interesting nature, nor 
have they such a large interest at issue. 

Motoring has naturally enormously increased the 
facilities for working a constituency during an elec- 
tion. But it has also increased the duties expected of 
acandidate. He is known to a motor. Conse- 
quently he is supposed to be independent of space, time, 
18 fighti election is great 

an ur o ing an on 1 
But everything sinks into insi 1 — compared with 
the mse of those eventful and anxious hours dur- 
which the votes are being coun 
t is while he is waiting for the result that hope 
and despair alternate in possessing him in a madden- 
ing way. All that can be done has been done. The 
work of the contest lies behind, and in the mass of 
voting ee that are being carefully counted the 
decision he le lies registered. Nothing that 
he can now do will alter the verdict of the elector. 
must wait in patience for the result. 

It comes at last. The High Sheriff makes his an- 
nouncement. There is a second’s silence, and then a 
wild tornado of shouting. 

If the result be satisfactory, and the “red” or 
“blue”? candidate become an M. P. for the first time, 
he will (if he be at all like me) feel that everything 
he has gone hab been made worth while by the 
supreme feeling of triumph in the happy moment when 
he hears the congratulations of his friends and the 
eet ee of — * * 2 

It is all triumph then. In his calmer moments it 
may be difficult to analyse the 12 being chosen 
to d thousands of his fellow-country- 


in 


some od 


men the most important place that is open to public’ 


as 1 have been, to have 
bitter personal feeling 


election. 
If he has been lucky 2 
abeent, 


& contest f wht 
calumnies have been 2 


. ˙—· fl ie 
Miss M‘Queserr: Tou and Mr. Sophtly correspond, 


do F — not? 

Gidday: “Oh, gracious, no. He has a real dark 
complexion, while I’m quite a decided blonde, of 
course. 


— — 
Hun is a very book, sir,“ said the paper boy. 
% How to Win a Woman.“ 
“Look here, said the bald-headed passenger, “ if 
you’ve got one on how to lose em, I’ll buy it at your 
own price.“ 


oP — * 

“ Waen I want to borrow a sovereign I never go to n 
friend,“ said Jenkins, as though he were throwing out 
a su aor ‘tea J - 

“ well,“ replied Jones, extending his ha 
“let us be friends 2 ö 
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the Royal Courts of Justice 


MACHNOW, 
the 9ft. Sin. giant, 
writes on 
“The Disadvantages 


N 


of being Tall.“ 
in next Tuesday“ 
SMITH’S WEEKLY. 
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Onz Penny. 


Your Money Back! 


Nexr week the whole of this country will be talking 
about an idea in advertising which is bolder and more 
striking than anything which has been devised before. 

We are publishing a new fourpenny magazine under 
the title of Taz Nove. MacAZIxE, and, under the con- 
ditions of the advertising scheme, it will be possible 
for you to obtain the first number of this magazine 
absolutely free of charge. 

You first of all buy your copy; then you fill up an 


application form which yon - will find inside, and tend 
it to the Editor, who will immediately return the four- 


pence which you have expended on the purchase of the 
magazine. | 

Of course, this liberality on the part of the Editor 
will cost him a pretty huge sum, but he is quite pre- 
pared to return even tens of thousands of pounds in 
this way, for the more fourpences he returns the more 
readers he will have gained. 

The first number of T Novet Maaazrne will appear 
on Friday next, March Zlst, and in the next number 
of P.W. published on that day, we shall give you full 
particulars about this remarkable scheme and about 
the magazine itself. Meanwhile, go round to your 
newsagent and ask him to reserve a copy of Tar Novet 
Magazing for you, otherwise there is every chance of 
your finding him sold out before you have time to pay 
him a visit on the day of publication. 
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Is Marriage Too Easy? 


* 


Tun most casual observer of human nature cannot ably the number of unhappy and miserable homes, the 


fail to have noticed the many bad bargains in the matri- 
monial market, and no doubt such an observer will 
have wondered at times whether the present system of 
marriage and giving in marriage is all that can be 


If marriage be the end and aim of men and women, 
then there must be some reason why it should turn out 
so badly in so many cases. The reasons are not far to 
seek. The truth is the knot can be tied too easily, and 
although restrictions are galling to a Britisher, some 
are needed in order to insure happy unions. 

A man now does not need a banking account to be 
able to whisper “sweet nothings” to the object, or 
frequently the victim, of his affections, neither is it 
indispensable that a woman should be able to cook or 
manage a house before she participates in the kisses 
and caresses which go to make uP the paraphernalia of 
courtship, and which end with the ringing of the 
wedding bells. _ 

This system might, with advantage, be altered, and 
should give place to one better calculated to promote 
the welfare of the community. The man should be 
required, at least, to be in receipt of an income suffi- 
cient to justify him in taking a partner, and to have 
pros quite capable of meeting the increased ex- 
re iture which marriage inevitably brings in its 
wake. 

This condition alone would minimise very consider- | 


How to 


Tun first thing is to make quite sure that you have 
either a thoroughly trained knowledge of the business 
you are about to embark in, or a great natural apti- 
tude for it. In these days of voracious competition 
there is no room for the man or woman in trade 
possessed of neither of the foregoing qualifications. 

The next, and equally important, consideration is 
capital. more money one has to start with the 
better are the chances of success. By paying ca h at the 
beginning better terms, better discounts, and better 
attention will be obtained from wholesale dealers. 

Whatever the amount of capital may be it shauld at 
least be sufficient to pay for all the fixtures and fittings 
of the shop, and for sufficient stock to open business 
free from debt. 

There have been instances of successful concerns 
started with the aid of borrowed money, but trade 
tivalry is now so keen that such a policy is too risky 
for anyone who has an aversion for the bankruptcy 
court. It may do when there is a wonderfully good 
opening for the contemplated shop. Such openings are 
rare, and getting rarer. 

And here comes the next item—finding a suitable 
locality. This is a far greater difficulty than most 
pee tae ine. There are plenty of nicely-built shops, 
with or without convenient houses attached, to be had, 
but they are usually situated where little or no business 
is to be done, 

The trade would have to be waited for, perhaps it 
would never come. In the prosperous street of a 
town a decent shop is very hard to get. If it can be 
obtained it is usually rg 3 at a rent the mere mention 
of which is enough to frighten away all young be- 
ginners. The best way to get over the difficulty is to 


result only too frequently of reckless aud improvident 
marriage. 

Another useful condition would undoubtedly be 
found in compulsory life assurance, so that in the event 
of the death of the bread-winner those hitherto de- 
2 upon him would be provided for to some ex- 
tent. These two restrictions alone, so far as the man 
is concerned, would do incalculable good. 

Further steps, however, might be taken. A de- 
cidedly unhealthy man, as, for instance, one suffering 
from consumption, should be rohibited from marry- 
ing; and the same rule could a vantageowsl be applied 
n men, and those who offend against law and 
order. 

Then, as regards the lady partner in the contract. 
At present, no doubt, they are allowed to enter the net 
too easily, and a few additional qualifications should 
certainly be insisted on. A little learnin „we are told, 
is a dangerous thing, and it is particularly so in a 
bride. If she does not know how to cook, mend, and 
manage a house when she gets married, then woe betide 
the man who takes her for better or worse. 

As regards cooking, he will be the subject for all 
kinds of experiments, and will probably develop into 
a bad-tempered dyspeptic. Then, as to mending, he 
will stand a g chance of ry Spear in rags; 
while the missing shirt button will be a trivial affair. 
A lack of knowledge in the management of a house may 


advertise your wants in 8 circulating over tho 
area within which you wish to settle. 

It is a great mistake to travel in haphazard fashion 
from town to town — for a suitable shop. 
Twenty, thirty, or fifty pounds will melt away before 
you can look round, with no premises that will do, 
perhaps, found at last. 

Having found a suitable shop, however, in a district 
where it is certain there is an opening and scope for 
your energies, the shop should be fitted up in as stylish 
a manner as your means will allow. A good impression 
made in this way may be worth many pounds to you 
later on. Many people take more notice of the style of 
the shop, its windows, and interior fittings, than they 
do of the quality of the goods supplied. 

1 The a, oe — be, of course, first class. 

n order to be able to supply good goods, one must go 
to the best makers or wholesale dealers. Manage so 
as not to be obliged to depend on one or two firms. 

When paying down the ready-money for the first 
supply of goods necessary to commence business, have 
an understanding with the various firms that they 
will in future are you with goods on credit, if you 
6o require them. en, if, after you have started, 
trade hangs fire a bit, you will not be worried b 
having to pay cash for the additional goods whic 
you will probably have to order. 

In most new ventures, it is generally found that 
there are articles which have been overlooked in the 
first purchases, and these have to be obtained to make 
the stock complete for the needs of the particular dis- 
trict in which it is kept. 

Before you open the shop your intention to do so 
should, of course, be advertised freely in various ways. 


el 


Start a Small Business. 


“Yes,” says a Grumpy Man. 


also lead to angry words and unpleasantness, so that 
a man who links himself to such an ill-equipped girl will 
find his lot, like that of a policeman, “not a happy 
one. 

Probably the old lady who, when appealed to by her 
newly-married daughter as to how to retain her hug, 
band’s affections, advised her to “feed the brute, 
understood men thoroughly, and her advice was un- 
doubtedly to the point. A girl, therefore, should cer- 
tainly not be allowed to enter the marriago state unless 
she be a competent cook, because then, whether as 
mistress or housekceper, she will bo able to seo that 
things in this department are properly attended to. 

The difficulty, however, is how to improve matters. 
The only way it can be done is to end the present sys- 
tem, and, by legislating, adopt a better plan. The 
enforcing of the laws, too, would bristle with diſſi- 
culties, but probably if the County Councils had the 
matter to deal with they would dispose of it in a satis- 
faclory manner. 

The female element might be called upon to submit 
to an examination in those subjects which it is essen- 
tially necessary for them to be conversant with; while 
the male candidate for matrimonial honours should 
have to satisfy a competent authority that he was able 
financially to carry on an establishment when he had 
taken a partner for life. Some suclr scheme would 
tend greatly to reduco unhappiness and poverty, and, 
at the same time, relieve the overburdened ratepayer. 


* 


Some Hints that May 
be Valuable to You. 


Striking posters on the hoardings, well-written cir- 
culars delivered at every house in the neighbourhood, 
and advertisements in the local paper, are usually 
found to be the most effective methods of securin 
public attention and patronage for a new shop. It 
is better to rely on such means than to try to draw 
custom by underselling after the shop is opened. 

Cut-throat prices will probably have the effect of 
drawing merely an undesirable class of bargain-hunt- 
ing customers, whose patronage can only be kept by 
continually offering them goods at profitless prices. 
Undercutting, moreover, inspires and attracts the 
serious and active hostility of rival traders, who may 
make things warm for you in more ways than one. 

In all advertisements the address must always be 
Hetty very prominent for the benefit of customers with 
bad memories, who do not live very near. There 
should be none of the absurd exaggeration which is so 
often seen. It is quite useless to try to convince the 
public that you can sell fifty per cent. cheaper than 
your rivals. 

Care must be taken to see that goods advertised as 
being in stock are in stock. Nothing so irritates and 
fills with suspicion a customer who comes from a dis- 
tance to buy goods in response to an advertiscment as 
to find they are not to bo had at the advertised price. 

A good plan is to interview tho leading residents, 
soliciting their patronage for your venture—especially 
if 7“ are a new-comer to the neighbourhood. Some 
will be customers, others will not, but those gained will 
probably be well worth the effort. 

Good value for money, up-to-date goods smartly dis- 
played, discreet advertising, systematic book-keeping, 
tact, and courtesy are the leading essentials to success. 


About Bad-tempered Wives. 


One ma: n this sub by stating that the hus- 
band trey Bianco a ss tempered wife can change her 
into a sweet-tem woman if so minded. It lies 


with himself, and his actions, but to accomplish it he 
must really love her, and be fully determined that, no 


matter what amount of self-sacrificing it entails, he 
will eradicate that bad temper. Of course, he sets 
himself a difficult but not impossible task. 

In the first place, he must never lose his head; if 
she exhibits passion, he must not show angor; if sho 
uses sharp, and, perhaps, sore words, he must not 
reply with acidity; if she commences to nag, he must 
not begin to grumble, for by using such methods her 
temper, far from improving, would gradually become 
worse, 

The man, in short, whose wife is bad-tempered, must 
det her a example, by never his own 
temper ; her fits of passion must be met with calmness; 
her ag words, or cutting remarks indicative o 
trouble brewing, must be met with the soft answer 
which turns ange awe her nagging must be borne 
in silence, or with in a gentle and persuasive 
manner. Naturally all this is very difficult, but it can 
be done if the man really and truly loves his wife. 

One must be remembered—a bad-tem wife 
can never be driven, she must be led, but she must 
never find that out; the husband must so act that she 
believes she is leading, and, of course, it takes a man 
with 3 amount of tact to manage this 


successfully, 

When a wife is bad-tem , her husband must 
8 look out for, and discover, the particular 
ittle things which evidently put his wife into a bad 


temper—they will usually be found to be trifling 
enough, but alas, they may lead to serious trouble. 
Once having discovered the things which raise her 
wrath, he must direct his behaviour accordingly. 

Again, he must not cross her ; his endeavour ought to 
be to humour her as far as ible, but at the same 
time he must not lose his individuality; what I mean 
is, he should yield and give in to her over small matters 
of no im ance, he cannot lose anything over doing 
so, but he must not yield over vital affairs, simply 
for the sake of peace, that would merely show 
cowardice, and would end in his wife ruling the house- 
hold firmly and absolutely. 

Peace at a price is a good motto, but peace at 
any price is not, and the man who pins his faith in 
the latter will, if his wife be bad-tempered, never be 
out of hot water. 

To put the matter in a nutshell, if an ill-tempered 
wife finds she cannot aggravate or annoy her hus- 
band over triſles, by reason of the fact that he will 
not be annoyed, and if she knows that he will have his 
own way in serious matters, whether she loses her 
temper or not, then her temper will slowly but surely 

rove. 

wife given to fits of bad temper can often be kept 
in 8 mood by a skilful word of praise at a time, 
and the wise husband who wants to see her temper 
improving, will not grudge it. He must not grumble if 
his dinner sometimes is a little off colour, for that gives 
a wife the opportunity of spoiling the peace of the 


evening. 
If 2 is nicely dressed when he comes home from 
business, let him take notice of it, and so on; this sort 


— ee 


Ww? How to Deal With Them. 


of thing pleases and gratifies a woman, and is always 
bound to have a good effect on a bad-tempered wife. 

No doubt an evil-tempered wife can be kept in quite 
angelic mood by the aid of presents—a new hat or 
dress has a wonderful effect that way, but it is a foolish 
husband, indeed, who purchases peace in such a 
manner; peace, in fact, obtained by bribery, so to 
speak, just tells the woman that her husband is a 
weak-willed man, and without any doubt, she will 
make the most of it. g 

Let her realise that vicious temper has but to 
be shown in order to ensure a new gown, and the man’s 
hand won’t be often out of his ket. Present- 
giving in order to ward off an attack of bad temper is 
the surest way to make a woman’s temper worse 
* may be a soma as a great truth. 

ere is another thing which might be brought unde 

the notice of a husband whose 15 e 
should not belong to a club, or if he is a clubman, he 
at any rate should not patronise it over much: he 
should stay at home of evenings and endeavour to be a 
cheery companion to his wife. If she is left to brood 
for hours alone, her bad temper will most certainly 
develop. 
_A bad-tempered woman, after all, may well be con- 
sidered as suffering from a type of disease, and there- 
fore, upon the whole, she should be very gently dealt 
with, great patience being exercised, and every allow- 
ance made. . 

A husband must strive to make such a wifo undor- 
stand that bad temper is a vicious discase at best, and 
that until it is — and she has gained self. eon - 
trol, she never can know what true happiness is. 
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joints to church with them, and hang them over the 
pew fronts. The priest, unable to stop the custom, 
lay changed to 


What is a Cento? 

A cento is strictly a coat made of patches. In 
poetry it is a piece wholly com of verses or pas- 
sages taken from different authors, and so placed to- 
yether as to form a new poem with a fresh meaning 
of its own. 

According to the rules laid down by Ausonius, author 
of the famous “ — Cento, the pieces may be 
taken from one poet or from several. The Empress 
Eudoxia wrote a life of Christ in centos taken from 
Homer, and Alexander Ross used Virgil for the same 


p . 
The following are modern instances: 


I only knew she came and went Lovell. 
Like troutlete in a 1 ;—Hood. 

She was a phantom cf deli ht,—Wordeworth. 
And I was like a fool.—Eastman. 

One kiss, dear maid,” I said, and sighed,—Coleridge. 
“Out of those lips unshorn.”—Longfellow. 

She shook her ringlets round her head—Stoddard. 
And laughed in merry scorn.—Tennyson. 

Where are Strikes Unknown ? 

Since the Government of New Zealand passed “The 
Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act,” in 1894, 
no labour conflict of any moment has ended in a strike 
there. 

Few expected that the Bill would pass, and while 
its framer modestly called it an experiment, its chief 

ponent said, “no man was insane enough to believe 
thee it ite — 2 law.“ 8 bject 

uring t n years practically every su’ 
of dispute between employers and employed has been 
dealt with under this Act, and almost every trade has 
its awards. 

Amended and expanded to carry out its original pur- 
pose more effectively, this Act has had s success 
that Australia seems likely to follow the example of the 


smaller colony. 

Judge Backhouse pithily summed up the results both 
to capital and labour when, s ing of the court, he 
said, “ ite constitution, ings, and decisions have 
given great and general satisfaction.” 


Was Platinum Known to the nega] 1 
The discovery of platinum was lon to 
quite modern. In E int half of the sixtesnth ben 
tury it was noticed that gold ore from the ish 
mines in Darien sometimes included 


He was 


an of gold and platinum. Doubtless the platinum 
came from the alluvial deposits of the Upper Nile. 


Did Women Smoke of Old ? 

Master Prynne, the weak, well-meaning Puritan, 
who in 1688 wrote an attack upon the stage, tells us 
that in his day tobacco pipes were offered to ladies at 
the theatre in lieu of a between the acts. 

A French traveller, M. Torevin de Rochefort, who 
published his journal in 1677, confirms this 
us that he found smoking a general custom in 1 
as well among women as among men. Both sexes, he 
adds, held that life without t would be intoler- 
able, “because they say it dissipates the evil humours 
of the brain.” ö 

When ladies stopped smoking they took to snuff. 
Women of quality about a century ago, would not stir 
without ir snuff-boxes—beautifully enamelled 
receptacles of umed mild ra Lord Boling- 
oroke said of Queen Anne and Grace of Marl- 


borough: “The nation is erned a pair of 
r no wonder the light of its 1 is extin- 
Were Sunday Markets 

ery Bd ever Held in Eng- 


According to the Domesday Book, a Sunday market 
was held at St. Germans, wall, even before the 


VII., and in 8 few cases longer, 

were common. We find records of them at radford, 
Worcester, Battle, Launceston, and parts of Durham, 
Lancashire, and Lincolnshire. 


Launceston, in 1206, gave King John five marks for 


a license to change the day to Thursday; Battle did 


pretty much the same thing. Despite an Act of 
“lament in 1449 abolishing them, some disregarded 


to London, and got the market 

J. 
What Animal Swallows Ite Ege 7 

The Chilian frog, known also as Darwin’s f is 

unique in its method of hatching . The female is 
not abnormal, but the male has a large pouch which 
underlies its whole body, and is connected with its 
mouth by two openings, one on either side of its 
to! 


2 warm and safe seclusion until they are hatched, 


singular. He winds the strings of new-laid og aE 
his hind legs, and vanishes into a convenient 

they are hatched. The Surinam toad eggs one 
by one i he: mal cells formed in back of the 
mother toad, whence in due time they hop out, not 


tadpoles, but perfect toads. 


What was the Origin of “Rule Britannia”? 
It is a curious fact that we owe “Rule, Britannia” 


to the suggestion of a prince who had few English 


sympathies, and no love of the sea. 

Frederick, Prince of Wales, when residing at Clif- 
den House, wished to have a masque performance there 
on the 1st of August, 1740, to commemorate the acces- 
sion of George I., and the birthday of Princess 


thing for the occasion, and the words of “ Rule, Britan- 
nia wers the result. Dr. Arne set them to the familiar 
air, which became so popular that Handel used the 
opening bars in his “Occasional Oratorio,” 1746, to 
the words, “War shall cease, Welcome Peace.” 

In 1751 Mallet produced a new version of the words 
improved 
three stanzas 


ov" Pardos, madam,“ said the clerk, “we cannot 
accept matrimonial advertisements. ö 
— ͤÜö— — — 
N me, Jimmy; Pm engaged to Sally 


“Pm awfull but I t i 
tiously do it; 1 to Sally myself.” 


“Towne! “Yeo; bat think how surprised the 

‘owne: “Yes; how s the 

would be if they could see us as we see ourselves | ”” 
— 


— 
Farenp: And do you think can always please 
. 
r: “Yes; 
they are going to be married.” . 


— — 
“Wi it’s either muddy or dusty all the time,“ 


PAYING A KING HIS SALARY. 


How European Sovereigns receive their Allowances, 


Tun manner in which monarchs are paid their 
salaries varies considerably. 

The Em of Russia, for instance, is the only 
European reign who is entitled to draw on the 
revenues of the country over which he rules whenever 
he pleases, and to almost an unlimited extent. 

the vast sums accruing from various forms of 
taxation in Russia are banked to the credit of two 
officials named the Imperial treasurers, who discharge 
all the liabilities of the Russian Government. 

The Tsar, however, has the first call * — the money 
paid into the Imperial her and draws upon it 
whenever he wishes, by simply directing the Treasury 
officials to lodge so much money to his private account, 
gi them a voucher for the amount. 

U the Russian Constitution, the Tsar is entitled 
to receive a seventh of the revenue of the 
country, though he, as a matter of fact, never 
draws upon the Treasury to this extent, the Emperor 
of N is yet by far best paid and wealthiest of 


juropean mon 

The Emperor of Germany is in a a salary of 
£100,000 per annum from the State, but His Imperial 
Maj of course, 1 other ways of supple- 
pay, which would be a very poor one for 


a Great Power. 
0 5 bank- 
ing account a year, the che it being 
signed by no fewer than seven officials, and is finally 
endorsed by the K himself. 

The Emperor also receives a “military and naval” 
allowance, which amounts to a big sum, and the ex. 


1 with the maintenance of the Royal 
at Potsdam are paid quarterly by the State 


direct, vested in the care of ials, upon 
whom the King can draw whenever he requires money. 
This is an arrangement to which the of Portu- 


gal has u distinct objection, but as it is a very old- 
01 is Majesty would probably have 
difficulty in having it altered. 

ch of the three purse-keepers, as these officials are 
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REMARKABLE SERIES” 


The Private Life of the Kaiser. 


[The Editor of Pearson Weekly” has obtained the exclusive right to publish 
in serial form this remarkable book, which has created so much attention on the 
Continent. He wishes to say that he does not hold himself responsible for any 
The book is written by 4 Lady of Title and 
** eho was for some years in the Kaiser's retinue.] 


of the opinions expressed in it. 
Position, 


CHAPTER VII. 
Tae Kaiser as FIxARcIIn. 


“Has anybody heard of the projected tour of the 
Meiningens? Naked His Majesty at dinner in the 
Berlin Schloss one afternoon in February, 1892. 

Herr von Egloffstein responded. He had heard the 
Hereditary Prince say that he and the Princess in- 
tended to accept an invitation of Queen Victoria to 

Yindsor Castle. a 
d the cost !’? exclaimed the Kaiser; it will be 
at least ten marks a head for their Highnesses overy 
day they are absent.“ ; 

Next day, at second breakfast, the Emperor’s menu 
card, on which His Majesty had sketched “the future 
south front of the castle with the surrounding terri- 
tory, was handed round the table. „ 

41 am glad to announce to you, he said, after all 
had expressed due admiration, “that I have perfected 
my plans for the improvement of the Schloss. After 
abolishing the popular amusement of looking into the 
Kaiser’s windows’? (His Majesty referred to the dis- 
mantling of the houses on the Schloss Freiheit, where 
now the monument of William I. stands, and which was 
formerly occupied by a row of decrepit old houses and 
shanties whose inhabitants had a ve — ue of = 
Imperial apartments opposite) —“ after routing 
— able across the way, I have decided to erect 
another barrier between myself and publicity. As the 
sketch shows, terraces will be built adjoining the south 
front of our palace, and they will extend far 1 
to place within the Royal precinct that part of t 
castle square that lies between the Schloss and the 
great fountain. These terraces,’’ added the Kaiser, 
with a self-satisfied laugh, “will at the same time 
serve to deaden some of the noise from the incessant 
traffic.” 


An Ambitious Plan. : 

“Will the city be willing to sacrifice the space?’ 
asked the Prince of Saxe-Altenburg, who was the guest 
of honour that day. 

“If I permit the razing bf the old houses between 
Breite Strasse and Kurfiirston Briicke, certainly,’’ re- 
plied the Kaiser, who was still piling, 

“ But the scheme, if pushed to such length, will in- 
volve an outlay ot twenty millions,” warned 
Minister of the Royal house, Herr von Wedell. 

Maybe, more or less. The Emperor said this with 
a frown, but immediately resumed his semi-bantering 
tone, and added, lightly: Perhaps I will authorise 
your Excellency to arrange another Schloss Improve- 
ment Lottery, or to take up a loan that holds out large 
premiums, as they do in Austria and Servia.” : 

That is the Kaiser all over; it worrics him to think 
that any of his relatives should spend ten marks, and 
he dis; of ten or twenty millions of public mone 
as if they were old bricks or oyster-shells ; in fact t 
Kaiser has no notion whatever of the value of gold. 

Among the many strange facts I give you 
William’s remark concerning the 1 trip to 
England is certainly not the least astonishing, coming 
from a man who is almost continuously on the road 
the heir and heiress to a Duchy paying a visit of State 
at Windsor Castle, i combined expenses 
with a paltry one pound a day ! 


A Great Prince. 


The surmise is too ridiculous to require analysis; 
but it might be just as well to state here that the 
Prince of Meiningen is a very rich man, although the 
bulk of his fortune is still in the hands of the reigning 
Dukéand the latter’s third wife, the former actress 
Helen Frans, called Baroness Hegharg: Ho lives, if 
not in splendour, in the style befitting his station, and 
his wife is certainly the best-dressed woman at Court. 

On their travels tho princely are always 
attended by a suite of from fifteen to twenty people, all 
of whom, the Emperor thinks, can be provided with 
dar Portation anal data for twenty marks per 


at Her Ma 


ty of Great Britain sent a very large 
cheque to the 


rince of Meiningen to defray tlre ex- 
Penses of his visit, as I happen to know, does not alter 
the case one whit, for the Kaiser was, and is probably 
up to this day, ignorant of the fact. 

„ precise truth is that the man striving for 
absolute power in Germany and in Prussia, whose com- 
bined annual budgets reached the sum of three 
thousand one hundred and forty millions of marks in 
5 has, as already pointed out, no head for figures. 

t is clerrly a deficiency in the Kaiser’s mental make- 
Re as some people lack the senso of locality, eo the 
mperor happens to be destitute of a proper 
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comprehension of values. 
Units or tens, three, 
ae 2 el og noughts— 

is * — 
a distinction between 
these gi in one re- 
0 Alte Prince 
Stolberg: “I think I 


have as well as 
anybody can with such 
a pupil of economics. I made him understand that the 


Parliament deals with millions, while we at Court must 
z e ae usin — and hundreds and even 
ou! 

This occas 0" be the anly mathematical rule that 
has taken root in the Kaiser’s brain, and, agreeable 
to Stolberg’s admonitions, he appears to have set him- 
self a limit of three or ten marks for everyday use 
and of fifty or one hundred marks for high days an 
holidays, so to speak. . 

This applies, of course, to personal disbursements 
only, the requirements of the household, the travelling, 
representation, and amusemont budgets being regu- 
lated by his grand officers and according to certain 
rules. 


The Kalser's Presents to Servants. ; 

How well I remember the flutter and pleasant anti- 
cipations I experienced ria | my first Christmas 
season at the Prussian Court. Not that I nursed great 
expectations on my own behalf (I have been Royalty’s 
favourite all my life, and received many precious — 
from the old Emperor and Empress, as well as from 
my present master and mistress, in the days of my 

rosperity); but I felt for our faithful servants, whose 
ives, though spent in a palace, are harder in many 
respects than those of the general run of employees, 
or even of comparatively poor l 

In their s liveries and tidy house-dresses they 
look suave 2 contented enough to the occasional be- 
holder, but their lot is scarcely as happy as their serene 
faces indicate; neither do their wages correspond with 
their silver-edged clothes of fine material. 

Off and on I have heard of cases of poverty, even of 
destitution, in their families, for which they dared 
not ask relief in the most likely place, of their master 
or mistress, who caused it to be known once and for all 
that they must not be annoyed by their servants’ per- 


sonal concerns. ; : 
It is a hard rule, I ee, but may be imperative 
with so large a staff people. In this bountiful 
Christmas season, surely, their Majesties would make 
up for it. 

picture, then, my amazement when I heard the Em- 

ror say to Her Majesty, at the beginning of Holy 

eek: “TI have cautioned Miessner (a privy councillor, 
who administers the Royal purse) to pay the customary 
ten marks only to those ph a Ms A and maids— 
who wait upon me personally. It will be well for you 
to instruct Baron von Mirbach similarly, or you will 
run the risk of feeing a whole tribe of men and girls 
who are merely second or third assistants to your own 
people.“ 
Christmas Gifts. 


William’s valets, I heard lator on, received fifty 
marks from their Imporial master as Christmas 

atuity; all his other attendants, men and women, 
fad to * content with the customary ten marks “ for 
gingerbread,” as it is styled at Court. 

“ And that is the only Trinkgeld the Kaiser dispenses 
all the year round, complained the wife of one of the 
wardrobemen, who does my plain sewing; “outside of 
Christmas, His Majesty never seems to have a pfennig 
for his body-servants. Although himself continuously 
in want of stimulants (he often drinks four or five egg 
cognacs in the course of the day), it never strikes him 
that his overworked attendants might feel like steppin, 
across the way to the canteen and ‘crook an arm,’ wit 
your Ladyship’s permision.” 

Occasional beggars that accost him on his rides 
through Potsdam or Berlin receive three marks from 
the Emperor, and a like sum is appropriated eve 
Sunday for the benefit of the contribution-plate ; his 
adjutant hands him the coin bofore he steps into his 
carriage going to church; beggars must report at the 
Royal stables for their mite. 

hether this tardy generosity is an evidence of 
hardheartedness, as people in the Royal service claim, 
or whether the Kaiser’s unlimited egotism is to blame, 
I would not like to decide; perhaps both work together, 
perhaps Count Stolberg’s advice has something to do 
with it, while the Kaiser’s inability properly to judge 
monetary values remains the prime factor. 


(This remarkable book, exclustvely published serially in 
“* Pearson’s Weekly,”’ will be continued next week.) 


HOW TO BE HEALTHY AT A MINUTE A DAY. 
The Physical Culture Exercises which won the— 
Prize of £105. 
offered in the 8 beld recently in Pearson's 


Weekly, is published (illustrated with twenty photo- 


graphs) in ts. 
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MOUNTAINS THAT MOVE. 


Other Cases Besides that in Wales where Moun- 
tains Si 


Wurd mountains move they carry all before them, 
as the inhabitants of the little mining town of New 


Tredegar, in Monmouthshire, can testify. 


The great landslide, which has been going on for 
some days there, and which at the timo of writing 
shows no sign of coming to a stop, is by no means the 
first catastrophe of the kind which has threatened the 
collieries of the Rhymney Valley. Nor are other 
calamities of like nature, evon within the British Isles, 
altogether so unique as many le would imagine. 

Bog slides have been a terror in Ireland from time 
immemorial. Farms have been engulfed, and poor 
peasants have fied for their lives. 

So long ago as 1708 a square mile of peat bog 
“slipped” at Castlegarde and buried three houses, 
containing twenty-one Persons. Fresh, too, in the 
public memory is the fearful event of some eight years 
ago at Knocknageeba, near Killarney. 

Between two or three o'clock on that bleak December 
morning, when all the countryside was abed, the edge 
of the bog gave way, and liberated a vast flood of peat 
and water. At expross spéed the flood tore along, and 
Lord Kenmare’s steward, poor Cornelius Donnelly, had 
his stone-built house swept away with himself in it, his 
wife and six children perishing along with him. 

Terra firma likewise belies its name along the Pacific 
coast; for Santa Catalina, an island off the mainland 
of Southern California, would now appear to be doomed 
to the end of the fabled continent of Atlantis, in that it 
is gradually disappearing from the ken of man. 

radually, says the al scientists, because the 
amusing part of it is that tho island keeps rising out 
of the surrounding ocean, only to disappear lower 
than ever. On the mainland, twenty miles to the east, 
is the great hill of San Pedro, and when Santa Cata- 
iat 3 “elated,” San Pedro is correspondingly de- 
pressed. 

Nature is playing a game of see-saw. As Santa 
Catalina pops up, San Pedro dodges down. 

In Hunterdon County, New Jersey, are also various 
small mountains which are busily engaged sliding down 
the sides of a larger one. 

These hills on travel bent are locally known as 
knobs,“ or “ mounds,’”’ and it is considered great fun 
to climb to the top of one and ride a little way on it. 
Picnic parties are held on them, and the other day 
District Supervisor Taggart rode down the mountain 
side on one to a temporary office he had established at 
the bottom. 

Bits of America are also to be found floating about in 
the Atlantic. The Orinoco river and the mighty 
Amazon often send forth portions of their shores. 
Some of the portions are of large size, carrying 
animals, and insects, and vegetation. The roote of the 
trees serve to hold the land intact, while their branches 
and leaves serve as sails to waft the novel raft along. 

One of these islands seen off the coast of Florida had 
apparently an area of some twenty acres. It bore a 
small tropical forest, in the centre of which was found 
a cluster of Indian huts—empt „however, when they 
were ontered by the crew of the Italian steamcr 
Napoli. It subsequently transpired that the inhabi- 
tants had been taken off their novel ship by a Brazilian 
gunboat while the travelling island was still in the 
estuary of the Amazon. 

Such islands, of course, like the icebergs from the 
frozen North, with the Polar bears on them, soon break 
up in the surges of the middle Atlantic. 

But the celebrated salt mountain at Cardona, in 
Spain, from chunks of which are fashioned crosses, 
vases, and other art objects, is now actually on tho 
move, The worst enemies of this mountain are its 
i” watercourses, which dissolve great caves 
in ite base. The mountain has thus become loose and 
wobbly, and is now travelling several inches a day. 

The recent great landslip near Darjeeling, in Indie, 
formed a gigantic dam across a valley through which a 
river flowed. A lake formed behind the dam. 

Then it ae, and a flood swept the country for 
hundreds of miles, carrying villages and towns slong 
with it. The danger, however, had been closely 
watched by Government engineers, and a special tele- 
graph wire had been laid, so that the inhabitants of the 
valley were promptly warned. 

Consequently, t was no loss of life as in the 
lamentable flood in the upper valley of the Indus in 
1841, when a Sikh Army corps, which happened to be 
encamped in its track, was practically wiped out. 

_ Russia has so many troubles on hand just now that 
little has been heard concerning the recent awful 
catastrophe at the favourite watering-place of Tmen- 
kan, in the Caucasus. 

Without warning, a terrific gale sprang up, and, with 
a noise as of loudest thunder, the hill from underneath 
which camo the hot s rings began to move at a tremen- 
dous pace. Men and animals were raised by the hurri- 
cane to considerable heights and dashed against the 
roc 


ks. 
Lady bathers were carried 15 into the air, where 
they disappeared like a flash of lightning, their bodies 
being afterwards found at a distance of a quarter of a 
mile. Seven hundred corpses were found in the valley. 
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What ie a Cento? joints to church with them, an hang them over the 
A cento is strictly a coat made of patches. In pew fronts. The priest, unable to stop the custom, 

poetry it is a piece wholly composed of verses or pas- pated ts London, and got the market day changed to 

sages taken from different authors, and so placed to- . 

gether as to form a new poem with a fresh meaning | What Animal Swallows Ite Egge ? 

of its own. : The Chilian frog, known also as Darwin’s f is 
According to the rules laid down by Ausonius, author unique in its method of hatching . The female is 

of the famous “Nuptial Cento,” the pieces may be | not abnormal, but the male has a pouch which 

taken from one poet or from several. The Empress | ynderlies its whole body, and is connected with its 

Eudoxia wrote a life of Christ in centos taken from | mouth by two openings, one on either side of its 


Homer, and Alexander Ross used Virgil for the same | to 85 
Ph te . 5 hen his mate has laid her eggs this devoted parent 
The following are modern instances: takes them into his fore paws, and places them inside 

I only knew she came and went—Lovwell. his mouth, whence they peer . by the two 

Like troutlete in a pool ;— Hood. assages into the expectant pouch. Here 
She was a phantom of delight,—W ordsworth. n warm and safe seclusion until they are hatched, 
And I was like 6 fool.—Bastman. and emerge as new-born tadpoles to the light. 
a 28. * Guat mali I mid, ond e Len ogg — of the ener aid bem, * not — 
85 of those lips unshorn.’—Longfellow, singular. He winds the strings of new-lai roun 
be shook her ringlets round her head— Stoddard. his hind legs, and vanishes ito a convenient hole till 
And laughed in merry scorn.—Tennyson. they are hatched. The Surinam toad eggs one 
Where are Strikes Unknown ? by one i hexagonal cells formed in the back of the 
mother toad, whence in due time they hop out, not 
tadpoles, but perfect toads. 
What was the Origin of “Rule Britannia”? 

It is a curious fact that we owe “ Rule, Britannia” 
to the suggestion of à prince who had few English 
sympathies, and no love of the sea. 

Frederick, Prince of Wales, when residing at Clif- 
den House, wished to have a masque performance there 
on the 1st of August, 1740, to commemorate the acces- 
of George I., and the birthday of Princess 

ugusta. 


Since the Government of New Zealand passed “ The 
Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act,” in 1894, 
no labour conflict of any moment has ended in a strike 
there. 

Few expected that the Bill would pass, and while 
its framer modestly called it an experiment, its chief 

nent said, “no man was insane enough to believe 
that it would become law.“ 

During the past ten years practically every subject 
of dispute between employers and employed has been 
dealt with under this Act, and almost every trade has 


its awards. Prince commissioned Thomson to write some- 
Amended and expanded to carry out its original pur- 3 1 eon. 
pose more effectively, this 1 han had such success thing 3 — D 7 (l of ae 4 waco 


that Australia seems likely to follow the example of the 
smaller colony. 

Judge Backhouse pithily summed up the results both 
to capital and labour when, s ing of the court, he 
said, “ ite constitution, and decisions have 
given great and general satisfaction.” 


air, which became so popular that Handel used the 
in his “Occasional Oratorio,” 1746, to 

words, “ War shall cease, Welcome Peace.” 
In 1751 Mallet produced a new version of the words 
“ improved” by Lord Bolingbroke, who substituted 
three stanzas his own for the 4th, Sth, and 6th of 


says: “It failed as it deserved to fail. 


to throw light u the matter. As the Spaniards g 
orohibited its export, it was another hundred years 5 8 0 prinkle it, tend 1 
before the metal began to find its way into Europe, and | mind the children, wash , sweep the froat » 


it was not till about 1750 that its properties were 


2 
F 


investigated. 
In 1901 M. Berthelot, the famous French savant, 
made in He was 


— — — — 
5 ConcraruLars me, Jimmy; I’m engaged to Sally 


“Dm awfull sorry, Harry, but I t — 
tiously do it; I’ve been engaged to Bally myself” 
— — 


Browns: “ How surprised we should be if we could 

“Towne: "Yes; bat think how surprised the 
‘owne: “Yes; but think how s 

would be if they could see ws as we sec ourselves ! 


as well among women as among men. Both sexes, he 
adds, held that life without tobacco would be intoler- 


A LITTLE MISTAKE. 


able, “because they say it dissipates the evil humours | Ir had been a very quiet weddi formed at the 
of the brain.” ry de office, and the bride — — were 
When ladies stopped smoking they took to snuff. ing leave of the assembled guests at wedding 
Women of oo about a century ago, would not stir | party. 
without ir  snuff-boxes—beautif: The bride, shy and flustered, was seated in the four- 
receptacles of perfumed mild renee, Lord Boling- | wheeler that was to take them to the railway station, 
oroke said of Queen Anne and Grace of Marl- and the equally flustered bridegroom one foot on 
borough: “The nation is governed a pair of | the carriage step, when a hansom came tearing along 
snuffers, no wonder the light of its is extin- | the street, and the junior clerk from the 
guished |” registrar’s office the astonished . 
Were Sunday Markete ever Held in Eng- hte guoped here that got morn- 
According to the Domesday Book, a Sunday mar the bet pair were pointed out. 
was held a St. Germans, Cornwall, Pacey «aco «For sake come back to the office,”’ said the 


. “The nor’ 
sei dcp lice The guv’nor’s been and married you 
—— eee 
Farenp: And do you think 
reg Sith Yee Peta ten 
0 0 r: “Yes; al 0 
they are going to be married.” =e 


— fo 
A ape —ů— ees or dusty all the time, 


“Bat,” pointed out the “ 
itis thee ibis never both muddy and dusty st once!” 


piece of x by the 

From Conquest 2 on to the time of Henry 
VII., and in s few cases longer unday markets 
were common. We find records of them at Bradford, 
- Worcester, Battle, Launceston, and parts of Durham, 
uancashire, and Lincolnshire. 

Launceston, in 1206, gave King John five marks for- 
à license to change the day to Thursday; Battle did 
pretty much the same thing. Despite an Act of Par- 
“iament in 1449 abolishing them, some disregarded 


Price one eshilling—“A Thousand Curious Thinge Worth Knowing”—a volume 


PAYING A KING HIS SALARY. 


How European Sovereigns receive their Allowances, 


Tun manner in which monarchs are paid their 
salaries varies considerably. 

The Em of Russia, for instance, ia the only 
European reign who is entitled to draw on the 
revenues of the country over which he rules whenever 
he pleases, and to almost an unlimited extent 

fi the vast sums accruing from various forms of 
taxation in Russia are banked to the credit of two 
offcials named the Imperial treasurers, who discharge 
all the Habilities of the Russian Government. 

The Tsar, however, has the first call upon the money 
paid into the Imperial NN and draws upon it 
whenever he wishes, by simply directing the Treasury 
officials to lodge so much money to his private account, 
gi them a voucher for the amount. 

the Russian Constitution, the Tsar is entitled 
to receive a seventh share of the revenue of the 


draws u the Treasury to this extent, the Emperor 
Pia far the best paid and La 


European mon 
The Emperor of Germany is in en ant of 
£100,000 per annum from the State, but His Imporial 
Majesty has, of course, — other ways of supple- 
menting this pay, which would be a very poor one for 
the Sovereign of a Great Power. 
The salary — into the Em o private bank- 
account a year, the it being 


endorsed by the Kaiser himself. 

also receives a “military and naval” 

allowance, which amounts to a big sum, and the er. 

— connection with the maintenance of the Royal 
ld at Potsdam are paid quarterly by the State 


f 


a negotiable receipt, and 

is sent to the keeper of the vy puree, by whom it is 

on behalf of the King, an Sho lodged to" the 
accoun’ 


convenience before he can obtain his salary, owing to 
the love of mainta: ancient and cere- 
monies that prevail in the Austrian Court. 


the mon reminding him of the duties h 
Swans to tho Diste, ond taherting bim to faithful 


amount of money that the Emperor is entitled to re- 
ceive from the State to maintein him im s position of 


account. — 
rr d to h 

direct, but is vested in the care of three * 

whom the King can draw w money 


he 

This is an arrangement to which the 
jon, but as it is a very old- 

established custom, His Majesty would probably have 
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Werken insurance. 
Compensation. Excess Dad Debt Insurance. 
Drtyegs, and Publie Liability and Lift Inspeetion a 


Head Office: 36 To 44 MOORCATE STREET, LONDON, EA 
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REMARKABLE GERIED.* 


The Private Life of the Kaiser. 


[The Editor of “Pearson's Weekly” has obtained the exclusive right to publish N 
in serial form this remarkable book, which has created so much attention on the 
Continent. He wishes to say that he does not hold himself responsible 


the pressed in it. 
of the opinions e 


CHAPTER VII. 
Tae Kaiser as Financier. 


“Has anybody heard of the projected tour of the 
Mciningens?” L His Majesty at dinner in the 
Berlin Schloss one afternoon in February, 1892. 

Herr von Egloffstein responded. He had heard the 
Hereditary Prince say that he and the Princess in- 
tended to accept an invitation of Queen Victoria to 
Windsor Castle. . — 

“But the cost!’ exclaimed the Kaiser; it will be 
at least ten marks a head for their Highnesses every 
day they are absent.“ , 

dext day, at second breakfast, the Emperor’s menu 
card, on which His po ag had sketched “the future 
south front of the castle with the surrounding terri- 
tory, was handed round the table, : 

1 am glad to announce to you, he said, after all 
had expressed due admiration, “ that I have perfected 
my plans for the improvement of the Schloss. After 
abolishing the popular amusement of looking into the 
Kaiser's windowe (His Majesty referred to the dis- 
mantling of the houses on the Schloss Freiheit, where 
now the monument of William I. stands, and which was 
formerly occupied by a row of decrepit old houses and 
shanties whose inhabitants had a very good view of the 
Imperial apartments opposite) —“ after routing the 
sweet public across the way, I have decided to erect 
another barrier between myself and publicity. As the 
sketch shows, terraces will be built adjoining the south 
front of our palace, and they will extend far enous 
to place within the Royal precinct that part of t 
castle square that lies between the Schloss and the 
great fountain. These terraces,’’ added the Kaiser, 
with a self-satisfied laugh, “will at the same time 
servo to deaden some of the noise from the incessant 
traffic.“ 


An Ambitious Plan. 


“Will the city be willing to sacrifice the space?” 
asked the Prince of Saxe-Altenburg, who was the guest 
of honour that day. 

“If I permit the razing bf the old houses between 
Breite Strasse and Kurfürsten Brücke, certainly,“ re- 
plied the Kaiser, who was still 3 

“ But the scheme, if pushed to such length, will in- 
volve an outlay of twenty millions,“ warned the 
Minister of the Royal house, Herr von Wedell. 

Maybe, more or less. The Emperor said this with 
a frown, but immediately resumed his semi-bantering 
tone, and added, lightly: Perhaps I will authorise 
your Excellency to arrange another Schloss Improve- 
ment Lottery, or to take up a loan that holds out large 
premiums, as they do in Austria and Servia.” . 

That is the Kaiser all over; it worries him to think 
that any of his relatives should spend ten marks, and 
he di of ten or twenty millions of en 87 mone’ 
as if ties were old bricks or oyster-shells; in fact t 
Kaiser has no notion whatever of the value of gold. 

Among the many strange facts I give you 
William’s remark concerning the Meiningens’ trip to 
England is certainly not the least astonis ang come 
from a man who is almost continuously on the road— 
the heir and heiress to a Duchy paying a visit of State 
at Windsor Castle, ö combined expenses 
with a paltry one pound a day! 


A Great Prince. 


The surmise is too ridiculous to require analysis; 
but it might be just as well to state here that the 
Prince of Meiningen is a very rich man, although the 
bulk of his fortune is still in the hands of the reigning 
Duksvand the latter’s third wife, the former actress 
Helen Franz, called Baroness e Ho lives, if 
not in splendour, in the style befitting his station, and 
his wife is certainly the best-dressed woman at Court. 

On their travels the princely pair are always 
attended by a suite of from fifteen to twenty people, all 
of whom, the Emperor thinks, can be provided with 
dar Portation and incidentals for twenty marks per 


at Her Majesty of Great Britain sent a very large 
cheque to the Prince of Meiningen to defray the ex- 
Penses of his visit, as I happen to know, does not alter 
the case one whit, for the Kaiser was, and is probably 
up to this day, ignorant of the fact. 

The cold, p truth is that the man striving for 
absolute power in Germany and in Prussia, whose com- 
bined annual budgets reached the sum of three 
thousand one hundred and forty millions of marks in 
* has, as already pointed out, no head for figures. 

t is clerrly 9 deficiency in the Kaiser's mental make- 
Up; as some people lack the sense of locality, so the 
mperor happens to be destitute of a proper 


——— 
9 
yright in Great and t States of 
eng . — the big America by 


any 
The book ts written by “A Lady of Title and 
was for some years in the Kaiser’s retinue.] 
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comprehension of values. 
Units or tens, three, 
seven, or eight noughts— 
His Majesty 


y a 
distinction between 
these — in one re- 
8 only. 

270 4818 Prince 
Stolberg: “I think I 
have done as well as 
anybody can with such 
a popil of economics, I made him understand that the 
Parliament deals with millions, while we at Court must 
hed et oe usin acy and hundreds and even 
ousan it comes high.” 

This ort be thee only mathematical rule that 
has taken root in the Kaiser's brain, and, agreeable 
to Stolberg’s admonitions, he appears to have set him- 
self a limit of three or ten marks for everyday use 
and of fifty or one hundred marks for high days an 
holidays, so to speak. . 

This applies, of course, to personal disbursements 
only, the requirements of the household, the travelling, 
representation, and amusement budgets being regu- 
lated by his grand officers and according to certain 
rules. ‘ 


The Kaiser's Presents to Servants. : 

How well I remember the flutter and pleasant anti- 
cipations I experienced ies | my first Christmas 
season at the Prussian Court. Not that I nursed great 
expectations on my own behalf (I have been Royalty’s 
favourite all my life, and received many precious gifts 
from the old Emperor and Empress, as well as from 
my present master and mistress, in the days of my 

rosperity) ; but I felt for our faithful servants, whose 
ives, though spent in a palace, are harder in many 
respects than those of = ee of employees, 
or even of comparative! r people. 

In their : us eerie and tidy house-dresses they 
look suave and contented enough to the occasional be- 
holder, but their lot is scarcely as happy as their serene 
faces indicate; neither do their wages correspond with 
their silver-edged clothes of fine material. 

Off and on I have heard of cases of poverty, even of 
destitution, in their families, for which they dared 
not ask relief in the most likely place, of their master 
or mistress, who caused it to be known once and for all 
that they must not be annoyed by their servants’ per- 
sonal concerns. . „ 

It is a hard rule, I . e. but may be imperative 
with so large a staff of people. In this bountiful 
1 season, surely, their Majesties would make 
up for it. 

"Pieters, then, my amazement when I heard the Em- 

ror say to Her Majesty, at the beginning of Holy 
Week : J have cautioned Miessner (a privy councillor, 
who administers the Royal purse) to pay the customary 
ten marks only to those i aguas eg So and maids— 
who wait upon me personally. It will be well for you 
to instruct Baron von Mirbach similarly, or you will 
run the risk of eee a whole tribe of men and girls 
who are merely second or third assistants to your own 
people.” 
Christmas Gifts. 


William’s valets, I heard later on, received fifty 
marks from their Imperial master as Christmas 
atuity; all his other attendants, men and women, 
ad to be content with the customary ten marks “ for 
gingerbread,’ as it is styled at Court. 

“ And that is the only Trinkgeld the Kaiser dispenses 
all the year round,’’ complained the wife of one of the 
wardrobemen, who does my plain sewing; “outside of 
Christmas, His Majesty never seems to have a pfennig 
for his body-servants. Although himself continuously 
in want of stimulants (he often drinks four or five e 
cognacs in the course of the day), it never strikes him 
that his overworked attendants might feel like steppin 
across the way to the canteen and ‘crook an arm,’ wit 
your Ladyship’s permision.”’ 

Occasional beggars that accost him on his rides 
through Potsdam or Berlin receive three marks from 
the Emperor, and a like sum is ee every 
Sunday for the beneſit of the contribution-plate; his 
adjutant hands him the coin before he steps into his 
carriage going to church; beggars must report at the 
Royal stablos for their mite. 

ether this tardy generosity is an evidence of 
hardheartedness, as people in the Royal service claim, 
or whether the Kaiser’s unlimited egotism is to blame, 
I would not like to decide; perhaps both work together, 
perhaps Count Stolberg’s advice has something to do 
with it, while the Kaiser's inability properly to judge 
monetary values remains the prime factor. 


(This remarkable book, exclusively published serially in 
‘* Pearson’s Weekly,’’ will be continued next week.) 


for 


HOW TO BE HEALTHY AT A MINUTE A DAY. 
The Physical Culture Exercises which won the— 
Prize of £105. 
offered in the competition held recently in Pearson's 
Weekly, is published (illustrated with twenty photo- 
graphs) in th... 


APRIL ROYAL MAGAZINE. 


Now Selling. Price 44. 
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MOUNTAINS THAT MOVE. 


Other Cases Besides that in Wales where Moun- 
tains Slide. 


Wurd mountains move they carry all before them, 
as the inhabitants of the little mining town of New 
Tredegar, in Monmouthshire, can testify. _ 

The great landslide, which has been going on for 
some days there, and which at the time of writing 
shows no sign of coming to a stop, is by no means the 
first catastrophe of the kind which has threatened the 
collieries of the Rhymney Valley. Nor are other 
calamities of like nature, evon within the British Isles, 
altogether so unique as many le would imagine. 

Bog slides have been a terror in Ireland from time 
immemorial. Farms have been engulfed, and poor 
peasants have fled for their lives. 

o long ago as 1708 a square mile of peat bog 
“slipped ’’ at Castlegarde and buried three houses, 
containing twenty-one persons. Fresh, too, in the 
public memory is the fearful event of somo eight years 
ago at Knocknageeba, near Killarney. 

Between two or three o’clock on that bleak December 
morning, when all the countryside was abed, the edge 
of the bog gave way, and liberated a vast flood of peat 
and water. At express spéed the flood tore along, and 
Lord Kenmare’s steward, poor Cornelius Donnelly, had 
his stone-built house swept away with himself in it, his 
wife and six children perishing along with him. 

Terra firma likewise belies its name along the Pacific 
coast; for Santa Catalina, an island off the mainland 
of Southern California, would now appear to be doomed 
to the end of the fabled continent of Atlantis, in that it 
is gradually disappearing from the ken of man. 

radually, says the I scientists, because the 
amusing part of it is that tho island keeps rising out 
of the surrounding ocean, only to disappear lower 
than ever. On the mainland, twenty miles to the east, 
is the great hill of San Pedro, and when Santa Cata- 
lina is elated,“ San Pedro is correspondingly de- 
pressed. 

Nature is playing a game of see-saw. 
Catalina pops up, San Pedro dodges down. 

In Hunterdon County, New Jersey, are also various 
small mountains which are busily engaged sliding down 
the sides of a larger one. 

These hills on travel bent are locally known as 
“knobs,” or “ mounds,” and it is considered great fun 
to climb to the top of one and ride a little way on it. 
Picnic parties are held on them, and the other day 
District Supervisor Taggart rode down the mountain 
side on one to a temporary office he had established at 
the bottom. 

Bits of America are also to be found floating about in 
the Atlantic. Orinoco river and the mighty 
Amazon often send forth portions of their shores. 
Some of the portions are of large size, carrying 
animals, and insects, and vegetation. The roote of the 
trees serve to hold the land intact, while their branches 
and leaves serve as sails to waft the novel raft along. 

One of these islands seen off the coast of Florida had 
apparently an area of some twenty acres. It bore a 
small tropical forest, in the centre of which was found 
a cluster of Indian huts—empt: „ however, when they 
were ontered by the crew of the Italian steamcr 
Napoli. It subsequently transpired that the inhabi- 
tants had been taken off their novel ship by a Brazilian 
gunboat while the travelling island was still in the 
estuary of the Amazon. 

Such islands, of course, like the icebergs from the 
frozen North, with the Polar bears on them, soon break 
up in the surges of the middle Atlantic. 

But the celebrated salt mountain at Cardona, in 
Spain, from chunks of which are fashioned crosses, 
vases, and other art objects, is now actually on tho 
move. The worst enemies of this mountain are its 
rag Ser watercourses, which dissolve great caves 
in its base. Tho mountain has thus become loose and 
wobbly, and is now travelling several inches a day. 

The recent great landslip near Darjeeling, in India, 
formed a gigantic dam across a valley through which a 
river flowed. A lake formed behind the dam. 

Then it collapsed, and a flood swept the country for 
hundreds of miles, carrying villages and towns along 
with it. danger, however, had been closely 
watched by Government engineers, and a special tele- 
graph wire had been laid, so that the inhabitants of the 
valley were promptly warned. 

I there was no loss of life as in the 
lamentable flood in the upper valley of the Indus in 
1841, when a Sikh Army corps, which happened to be 
encamped in its track, was 3 wiped out. 

_ Russia has so many troubles on hand just now that 
little has been heard concerning the recent awful 
catastrophe at the favourite watering-place of Tmen- 
5 = the Caucasus, K 

thout warning, a terrific gale sprang up, and, with 
a noise as of loudest thunder, the hall from: Cedoteath 
which camo the hot springs began to move at a tremen- 
dous pace. Men and animals were raised by the hurri- 
= to considerable heights and dashed against the 


As Santa 


23 bathers were carried up into the air, where 
they disappeared like a flash of lightaitig, their bodics 
being afterwards found at a distance of a quarter of a 
mile. Seven hundred corpses were found in the valley. 


A thrilling. tale of aliens and unemployed ie now beginning in the PENNY ILLUSTRATED PAPER. Every Friday. 14. 
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AR. P.W., K. C. 
AN lishwoman married to a foreigner takes 
she mare of her husband. 


Rnonrrre should be kept for six years from date of 
payment, after which period no action can be brought 
concerning goods received. 

Magazes in every case acts as the revocation of 2 
will; eo that after marriage the old will should be re- 
acknowledged or a new one made. 

Waren making a will it is advisable to insert a clause 
leaving to some person or s “the residue of my 
estate and effects,” for it should be remembered that 
v will operates on N acquired after it has been 
made, as well as that definitely mentioned. 

Any person suffering from any dan infectious 
disorder, must, before entering a public conveyance, 
notify the owner or driver that he 20 suffering, and 
he may be held liable for any expense incurred in the 
disinfection of the said vehicle. 

MR. P. w., M.D. . 

Sou people think they cannot drink milk. This 
is because they drink it too quickly. If the milk, in- 
stead of being taken in two or three big draughts, is 
slowly sipped, it will be found to digest quite easily. 

Moperation in eating and drinking, exercise, atten- 
tion to the state of the skin, and to the proper ventila- 
‘ion of sleeping rooms N are simple rules 
which should be observed by all desirous of enjoying 
good health. 
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the foreman peters 


into trouble with the inspector if this 


AN INTERESTING SHOT. 

Ar the Experimental Gunnery Grounds at Shoebury- 
ness, Essex, may be seen the remark- 
able result of a shot, which mer Ms 
i in artillery 
fired at 


thickness, 
square in the centre. It, however, 
lost its energy before ona i 


Prorin who are compelled to go about their occupa- | Work, and became firmly wedged half 
tions during the pie to of a — boil will find a way through the plate, where it 
small pad of lint dipped in olive oil, and fastened in | remains now, and natarall 0 4 
place by a piece of adhesive plaster, a very soothing | much interest to visitors to rrison. The force of 
application. . the shot was sufficient to cause this mass 

A aoop remedy for a cold in tho head, in its early mate (origin? * straight) to assume the bend 
stages, is powdered borax; dissolve a tab nful of | shown in 8 


the borax in a pint of hot water; when tepid, enuff 
some up the nostrils two or three times a day; or use 
the powder as a snuff as often as required. 


Tunoar specialists would have practi nothing to 
do if people could be induced to keep their mouths 
shut. habit of breathing only through the nostrils 


is not an easy one to establish, but unless formed, 
people living in cities needlessly expose themselves to 
all sorts of diseases that attack and enfeeble the lungs. 


UR. P.W., POSTMASTER-GENERAL. 

Money orders will, under no circumstances, be paid 
on the day of issue. 

Tun addition of the initials indicating the district 
to which a letter is addressed simplifies the eorting, 
ae Rey See fee Si es Sees 


Tun weight of letters for transmission is nob 
limi but must not exceed 2ft. 5 — Ift. 
in width, and lft. in depth, unless sent to or from a 
Government office. 

Norion of removal and for the redirection of letters 
. 3 LN to be obtained from 

or from en. A se te 
form mest’ be dlled in for the Polirestion of * 
The notice holds good for twelve months. 


Tue fee for registering an inland letter, newspa; 
or 7 packet is ode in addition to the paige 
and by prepa t of 


and 


y ymen . in addition to the 
n fee, the sender of a . eter 
may in an acknowledgment of its due delivery. 


THE CARRIAGE ALARM. 
Dovstizss many railway travellers will have noticed 
Ge eal din, sh ih od ote 

abou! 0 
„ and wondered what were. 
are connected with 


ap 
passengers and the ine driver or 
guard, with which — of the rail- 


way companies are now fitting their 
stock. ben the small chain above 
77 * the quarter light is pulled, these discs 
change 
tal (Fig. 1) to the 


horizon! vertical 


atthe end of the and 
applies the brakes. To avoid 


train bein in any dangerous position, 
the einer sen — 1 tie brakes. The 
advan the old carriage 
alarm est, and the fact that some of the 
most im W rail companies have seen fit to 
adopt it is a sure sign its merits have been fully 
recognised. 


chairs |] machines ae sole 


for communication between 
an 


Manon 30, 1905, 


MR. pall’ pated : 

Mics to radium for twenty days lost 
their hair, and when the hair grew again it 
otk walle: it was 
Tun Columbia Phonograph Company were awarded 

Louis Exhibition | for talking 
selling agen eri 
Graphophone Company. i 

A new type printing telegraph apparatus has re- 
cently made its appearance, by which telegraphic signs 
can be transmitted at the rate of 2,000 per minute. 
Only one wire is required for transmitting and recciv- 
ing messages. ‘ 

Rapanr, the invention of two E engineers, is 
claimed to increase the efficiency o gas fires as re- 
markably as the incandescent mantle adds to light. It 
is @ product of the waste of chemical works, replaces 
asbestos or fire-clay balls, and causes the gas to burn 
brightly and comp! , trebling the heat. 

MR. P.W., COLONIAL SECRETARY. 

Newrounpianp is happy in its freedom from reptiles. 
re nae frog, toad, or lizard has ever been sccn 
t 


Tnoven Hong Kong is one of the smallest of the 
Crown colonies, it has an actual yearly trade amount- 
ing to £20,000,000 sterling. 

Tun tail of the Australian kangaroo is the fleshicst 

rt of the animal. It is considered dainty food when 

iled in its own skin, which afterwards may be drawn 
off like a glove. 

Dunixe the past thirty years agriculture has made 
vast p i Canada, and timber trading, which was 
the original occupation of the Canadians, is fast yicld- 
ing to the cultivation of the land, dairy-farming, and 
cattle-raising. ; 
wae E . are curious. 

— 4 n. rge pigs, killed, perhap:, 
mon — 8 may be seen anal frome | in 15 
butcher’s . Frozen masses of » Mutton, deer, 
fowl, cod, haddock, and eels, long and stiff, like walk- 
ing-eticks, abound on the stalls. Milk is also kept 
frozen, and is sold by the pound, in masses which look 
like lumps of white marble. 

MR. P.W., GARDENER. 

Many kinds of seed lose their ive powcr if 
kept over the first year; be sure, therefore, to sow 
— but new seeds. There are few exceptions to this 
rule. 

Wauen transplanting, remember that the evening, or 
just before a shower, is the best time. If a plant wilts 
after being transplanted, remove the larger leaves 
and water liberally for a day or two. 

Tun domestic gardener should his d well 
nourished with good manure. ae 

Warmmo should, if possible, be done morning or 
evening. If done during the time the sun is shining, 
take care not to water the leaves of any plant. If the 
day be cloudy and cool, watering the tops of the plants 
can do no harm. 7 

Cnoost for your garden, if posible, a southern or 
south-western aspect, and endeavour to let your plants 
have the benefit of the morning sun. 

Weeps will retain their vegetative er for an un- 
limited number of years; take care, therefore, that all 
weeds are burnt, or, at all events, that they are not 


thrown on from which would be liable to 
be S the — 


What Clever People are Saving. 


WHAT PEERS ARE SAYING. 

Tum tragedy of unem ent is that the unem- 
ployed have no chance; t of sickness is that 
the sick have no opportunity of doing anything.—The 
Earl of Lytton. 

Tun recruit of the present day is a very different 
man from the recruit of even only ten years not 
physically, but morally—and the improvement is in 2 
great measure due to temperance.—Lord Methuen. 

In the hurry and race of modern life there is a 
tendency to advocate education which may be of 
immediate assistance to professional fe. The 
temptation to specialise too much should be resisted.— 
Lord Alverstone. 


you 


The Jari of Lonsdale. 
. ECCLESIASTICS ARE SAYING. 


irit of Christianity must de muni 
and Parliamentary action ev. Dr. Clifford. is 
Tus strength o nd has grown . ith the 
faith of Tariasd. the Archbishop of —— 
most 


ee rae 1 
we oro vs such an as 
never seon.—The Rev. B. J. Cam 


cheese. They go to church to see what the new man is 

ie, ond express their opinions about him.— 
Vicar of ke. 

A goldspiated pencil-case will be given 
column. 


Address your envelope to The Page Six Editor, 


WHAT POLITICIANS ARE SAYING. 
Conscrrerion is not only entirely inappropriate to 
this country, but absol unnecessary for our needs. 
—Mr. W. J. Galloway, M. P. 
but thet, migty aud prvertal anti, ile imperfectly 
„ mighty an as 
— ee A. J. Balfour, M. F. . 
ARBITRATION would have a effect upon com- 
merce. It is a practical question w. comes home to 
every conaumer.— Mr. R. Cremer, M. P. 
G00 brains were produced in all elasses of life, but 
in some families the means to obtain prod education 
2 was very limited indeed. ir Elliott Lees, 


wnat AUTHORS ARE SAYING. 
uity of the patent will neve t 
— — pen r wan 
33WFFCCCCCCTCTCTTTbTTbTTbb & mae 
more ex: act 
—— W. Pett Ridge. * 
man who for nothing will generall 
attempt nothing. erer: — alwa ting 
i light of promise upon to-day.“ Bev. Silas 5 
ocking. 
Countny-novss life is cha with bei 
uation of —_— ro able 5 daring 9 — 
Mayfair Long Vacation brings no relief to 
its overwrought votaries. But, in com: with 
two or three —— am the 
country-house unt of tranguillity health.— 
Mr. T. H. 8. Hees. . 


to the sender of each original illustrated accepted used 
Peareon’s Weekly, Hourletta — — V. . 


Bright P. phs Written 

by Bright People. 

WHAT PEOPLE IN GENERAL ARE SAYING. 
Ture is no proof that the employment of women 

lowered the wages of men.—Miss Annie Jackson. 
Anme is the country where it is honourable to 
f dishonourable not to work. — Prof. Ayrton, 


Ons must confess that the modern song written by 
the most eminent composers of the present day is 3 
dreary affair.— Mr. R. H. Wilson. 

Ir London be the gate through which the dissatisfied 
and distressed flock, it is also the port through which 
they can sail away.—Hon. Maud Pauncefote. 


ing 
earn a living in agriculture.—General Booth. 

Tuxzns is nothing sentimental in the medical woman's 
career. The woman doctor finds that many people 
had no conscience whatever about the payment of their 
bills.— Miss L. 

Tus critic must have disinterestedness—he must love 
ae - oS ae — eo 
forth the truth, whole truth nothing but the 
truth.—Mr, Brander Matthews. 


Havine regard to the mass of housework continually 


222 Fagen I think * persia to 
ve high standard the tentions 
formed eee re 

ant from question of bicycle paths in 
the neighbourhood of great towns, the authorities of 
E well consider if there is 

scope for cross-coun rele peta in itis 
well served by proper r. I. Graves. 


eux ENDING . 
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REVIVAL ANECDOTES. 


Told by CHARLES M. ALEXANDER, the Famous Gospel Singer and Conductor. 


N BU that any song of any kind ever spread 

fi 8 The carla as quickly as the Iclory Son . has 
done I have recently received translations which have 
been made into the Chinese, German, Italian, Danish, 
and Zulu languages, and have received letters 
all over the globe where it has become 


i in ne rs, m ines, books, and 
ref erer desorption would, I ‘ 
U grades of people sing it and 


a fortnight, 


of Torrey-Alexan mission, and the 
‘alory 1800 r — and music. In that 
fortnight Ged came to my heart in a wonderful way, 
and as I lay in my bed I translated the ‘Glory Song 
in When I was strong enough I went to revival meet- 
ings, and for four weeks we sang the Poise’ Song, 
and I suppose God used it to save many . This 
autumn we had four meetings at which there wero 
present 2,700 people—more than half of them men—and 
there we sang the ‘Glory Song,’ evening by evening, 
until their hearts were glowing. When I return to 
Denmark, I am going from city to city, and from town 
to town conducting missions and teaching the people to 
sing the Glory Song.“ 
— h rts duri 
Oxs of the most interesting of the converts during 
our recent mission in Cardiff was Mr. F. C. N. Douglas, 
a member of the Cardiff Exchange. He was led to 
accept Christ through hearing the con, tion sing- 
ng, one night the song “Over the River, Faces I see. 


ince his conversion he has been throwing all his 
great energy into winning others to Christ. hile we 
were in Liverpool he ran an excursion of 900 ple to 
visit us. The train was called the “We lory 


Special, and was declared to be the finest excursion 
train that ever ran out of Cardiff. He tells the story 
of his transformation as follows : 

“Tho nickname Dr. Torrey got on ’Change was ‘The 
American Hustler!’ I thank God he hustled me right 
into salvation. The night after I had surrendered all 
to Christ I came again to the mission, and Dr. Torrey, 
after inviting those who would accept Christ to ge 
down to the front seats, said: Christians, go to work !’ 

“I thought that was for me, and if ever there was a 
weak-kneed Christian, I was one at that moment. But 
I thank God He made me the channel for brings in 
two souls that night. I cannot describe the de ight I 
felt after that; there is no comparison. You cannot 
compare that sort of thing to the making of money. 

. 12 to three young fishermen, and on the follow- 
ing night I had the pleasure of seeing them all accept 
Christ. I am now doing slum work in ‘Tiger Bay,’ and 
I am going on in this way as long as God will help me. 
Since Dr. orrey left Cardiff I praise God He has used 
me to bring in over thirty converts to the fold.” 

80 

Ong day I went with a friend to a bank in Liverpool 
to change some American money. While the clerk was 
making some calculations I picked up a pen and began 
unconsciously to write in big letters on the blotting- 
pad in front of me ‘PRAY THROUGH,’ and kept on 
until I filled the whole sheet all the way down with 
‘PRAY THROUGH.’ 

“T didn’t think anything more about it until the 
secretary of the mission came to me shortly after, and 
said, ‘Do you remember writing ‘PRAY UGH’ 
up and down a sheet of blotting-paper in the bank?’ I 
said I did. 

„Well,“ he said, ‘a man came in there a few 
minutes after you left. He picked up the blotting- 
paper and said to the clerk, ‘Who wrote this?’ 

clerk replied, ‘An American gentleman who was in 
here just now. 1 think he has something to do with 
the Torrey-Alexander Mission.’ 

The man then hunted me up,’ continued the secre- 
tary, ‘and told me how he had been depressed with 
some of his business affairs, and how he had been try- 
ing to carry the burden himself, but when he saw those 
words, ‘PRAY THROUGH’ up and down the blot- 
ting ped he realised that that was the very thing he 
a „ and that God had sent it.“ 


90 
Bronx leaving Melbourne we received a warm wel- 
come by wire from the Mayor of Wellington, New Zea- 
land, in us to hold a mission there. We spent 
thirty days in New Zealand, and it constituted some 
of the most profitable work I think we have ever done; 
ine Power's God was with us from the first day to the 


People came long distances to attend our missions, 


and carried the fire out into the country churches. The 
songs became popular immediately, and helped the re- 
vival to spread. Although we could only conduct 
missions in three of the largest cities in the country, 
the smaller towns would telegraph ahead to us, begging 
us to conduct brief open-air services at the stations 
during the few moments that the train stopped. 

I told them that if they would secure a piano, put it 
on a lorry, and have it handy where we could step out 
from the train, we would sing a verse, and Dr. Torrey 
would speak a few words to them. I remember one 
trip, we had seven of these meetings between cities. 
At one place a crowd of 2,000 pce had assembled 
at the station. One man came 100 miles to be present 
at one of these ten-minute services. 

We had thousands of hymn-shoets ready, which we 
would throw out over the audience broadcast. The 
pianist, Mr. Harkness, would be pendy it as the train 
slowed up, and would run as hard as he could, jump up 
to the piano, strike up the first few chords, and the 
people would gather round the piano. Then I would 
get up and sing a verse, and by this time Dr. Torrey 
would be ready, and would make some telling points. 

One day we noticed while travelling between Christ- 
church and Dunedin that we were allowed to sto 
longer at the stations than the schedule allowed. This 
surprised us at first until one of the train men gave us 
the secret of it by saying that the engine-driver on the 
train was a Christian man, and was making up time 
between the stations in order that we might have more 
time to speak and sing. 

I wrote in one of my song-books, “To the engine- 
driver, with my love.—Charles M. Alexander,” and 
sent it down to him. The next Sunday afternoon at 
the men’s meeting a big, grimy fellow came up and 
looked me full in the face—he didn’t say a word, but 
just held up his book, opened at the fly-leaf, and I knew 
who he was, and had a chance of thanking him and 
shaking his hand. We found these little deeds of love 
on every hand in New Zealand, and that far-away 
country holds a warm place in our hearts. 


Durine our campaign in Glasgow, Dr. Torrey re- 
ceived the following letter from a man who for twenty 
years had been a confirmed drunkard. He wrote: 

“I cannot let you leave Glasgow without thanking 
you for being the means of my conversion. I have 
attended twenty-nine of your meetings. Drink was 
my great sin, and every day I was sinking lower and 
lower into perdition. My wife left me about a fort- 
night before I was saved, with these words: ‘You will 
never stop drinking; there is no hope for you!’ Now 
I don’t think even you, who have seen such wonderful 
things, would believe that a man could be changed 
from a hopeless, good-for-nothing, to an earnest 
worker for Christ in so short a time. I am sometimes 
afraid the joy of living like this is too good to last; 
but as I trust in the Lord I have no fear, for He will 
take care of me. 

“The strange thing is that from the moment I was 
saved I have never felt the least desire to take drink. 
I could never have given it up myself, for I have tried 
hard for twenty years to do so. After I accepted 
Christ the drink gave mc up. It shows the wonderful 

wer of the blood. Not long ago I was wishing I was 
dead, now I wish to live that I may be able to do a 
little to others. If God spares me I will try with 
His help to redeem a part of my wasted life.” 


(More of these anecdotes next week.) 
— 
“ BRTOnA we were married you told me you were a 
dreamer—an idle dreamer.” 


“Well, what of it?” 


“ And now I have to sit up with you at night becauso 
you have insomnia.” 
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HOW ROYALTY TRAVELS. 


They Spend Thousands of Pounds and Carry Tors 
of Personal Luggage. 


Kina Epwanp and Queon Alexandra travel in the 
most sumptuous manner. Every railway company 
keeps a special saloon carriage exclusively for their 
Majesties, and these saloons are most luxurious and 
costly affairs. 

One recently constructed by the London and North- 
Western Railway Company ran up a bill of £60,000. 
It is divided into two sections, one for Queen Alexan- 
dra, and the other for King Edward, both being sump- 
tuously furnished with silk hangings, white enamel 
panels, and silver fittings. Other lines have similar 
carriages. 

As is natural with the leaders of fashion, an 
enormous number of trunks and personal luggage—not 
infrequently excceding 200 tons, that taken on the 
visit to Ireland a couple of years ago—immediately 
precedes their Majesties, and is received by the King’s 
equerries. 

These gentlemen, when their Majesties are travel- 
ling abroad, arrange all railway journeys, settle upon 
hotels, and see to the number of rooms for the suite, 
the necessary privacy, the attendance of servants, the 
a gee of a superior chef, and so on. 

er countries’ Royalty invariably travel in a 
similar manner to our own. 

When they visit our shores our railway companies 
place special saloons at their disposal, while the King 
permits his Royal guests to make free use of his stables 
and carriages. Of course, a large number of military 
are always about the railway stations, and line the 
route to the Royal palaces, more as a guard of honour 
than of any fear of disturbance. 

Yet there are exceptions. All monarchs when visit- 
ing their fellow rulers do not enjoy the freedom of 
movement as does our King wherever he travels. 

The King of Italy and the Kaiser invariably take 
elaborate precautions when embarking upon a journey, 
the railway lines being kept clear for hours, the streets 
being lined with military, and hundreds of plain- 
clothes police mingling with the crowds. 

When the Tsar of Russia travels, however, the Ee 
cautions taken are more than extraordinary. Often 
three trains will be run at the time fixed for the Royal 
departure, so that any evilly-disposed Nihilist will not 
know in which precise one tho Tsar is travelling. There 
is little waving of hats and lusty checring, for the 
crowds are invariably kept back a hundred yards from 
the route taken by His Majesty. 

Even- when the Tsar travels abroad, similar pre- 
cautions are adopted. During the visit to the Kaiser 
at Wiesbaden two years back, more than 9,000 Guards 
oe the entire route from the railway station to the 
castle. 

No one in the vicinity of the castle was allowed in 
the streets, while as a further safeguard, tho inhabi- 
tants of the houses along the road taken by the Tsar 
were not allowed to stand in their doorways or to 
occupy their balconies in front of their houses. 

But it is when a foreign potentate determines to 
leave his native land to travel abroad that the re- 
sources of railway and steamship companies are taxed 
to the utmost. 

The Shah of Persia, for one, will havo his fads and 
fancies considered to the smallest detail. No railway 
driver must exceed twenty miles an hour when the 
Shah is his passenger, and woe betide the captain whose 
vessel rocks to an extent likely to give the monarch 
an attack of sea-sickness. 


He usually takes with him an enormous retinue— 
— 1 05 inisters and thirty servante—and many 
ons of lu 


age. 

The last time the Shah visited Great Britain he spent 
£500,000, his hotel expenses for himself and staff fre- 
quently amounting to £250 a day. Some £350 was dis- 
tributed in tips among the servants at Marlborough 
House when he took his departure of King Edward. 

Another monarch who hae all the Shah’s dislike for 
the sca is King Lewanika, of Barotseland. He has not 
visited King Edward since the Coronation, but his 
Royal tour will never be forgotten if only for the lug- 
gage he took back with him. 

here was a train-load of it, representing almost 
every article under the sun. There were forty boxes, 
each containing a silk top-hat, crates of patent boots 
highly-coloured silk costumes for his many wives, an 
boxes upon boxes of guns, umbrellas, tools, rocking- 
horses, cameras, gramophones, and similar articles, 

When the Maharajah of Jaipur visited King Edward 
two or three years back, his luggage was also extensive 


and peculiar. There were thirty tons of personal lug- 
page alone. Besides bassinettes, ma 5 NN 
icycles, sewing machines, and mechanica 


toys, thin 
he had purchased in Paris, he brought with im his 
sacred god Sai Gopalji, which was necessary, according 
to his religion, to permit his crossing the water. 

With tho god were also huge zinc tanks and six other 
large vessels full of water from the Ganges. Each 
n was so heavy that it needed four men to 
carry 


A thrilling tale of England's alien peril now boginning in the PENNY ILLUSTRATED PAPER next Friday. 
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PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


Some Anecdotes and Inei- 
dents of the Great Chancery 
Courts, 


that have Taken 


AO Yeors 05 Usher. =, 


By the Father of the Ushers,” Mr. H. T. DARLING. 


T. Dario, beige forks steer yer pelts 
-eryjce, about forty years of whi as nt as 
gabe iu dle "Chancery Division of the Royal Courts of 
Justice, has just retired from his responsible position. 
His long service has entitled him to the — by 
which he is now 80 generally known, of Father of the 
Ushers,” and it is probable no living man has such an 
intimate knowledge of the workings of this historic 
court. 5 . 
served under a long list of judges, many of 
1 5 are famous as hietory-makers, and he has 
becn, from the fact of his position, associated in one 
way ‘or another with many of the leading men of the 
ast fifty years. 8 
1 Ar Darling values as one of the most priceless of 
his possessions a collection of personal autograph 
letters. 2 these such names as the Duke el- 
lington, Lord Palmerston, the Duke of Argyll, Earl 
Cairns, and others of equal fame figure freely. 
Mr. Darling carries with him into his well-earned 
retirement at Ramsgate not only the esteem of the 
judges under whom he discharged his duties; but a 
warm feeling of respect from all his fellow ushers and 
fellow officers of the court.] 


[Mn. E. 


After forty-four years’ public service it is somewhat 
trying to be obliged to retire, and it is only now that 
my health forces me to drop my life vocation that I 
realise how much I miss my old duties. 

I was appointed to the position of usher when Lord 
Westbury was Lord Chancellor, and I have seen the 
workings of the Court of Chancery under a long line 
of Chancellors who have filled the position since. 

I suppose that the Chancery Division has seen more 
changes than any other section of the Oourts of Jus- 
tice, and in its Lavery form and method is absolutely 
different from what it used to be forty years ee 

In those days the Court had a name for delay that 
had become proverbial. To 2 of “ Chancery ” was 
to suggest the case of “ Jarndyce v. Jarndyce,” for no 
place so exemplified the truth of the law’s delays. I 
can remember the time when the Court has risen in 
tho begi of August for the long vacation, leaving 
Now all th ee bably no division of 

Now is is o „ probably no on 0 
the Courts of Justice is so up to date and prompt in the 
section, once so famous 


change. The ju in the Chancery Court are younger 
men a denned forty years ago. This fact leads 
to a more vigorous promptness in dealing with busi- 


ness. 

Then, in, the method of taking evidence has 
changed. the old days nearly all the evidence was 
on sworn affidavits, and there was very little cross- 
examination of witnesses. The Court would have 
before it a t mass of documentary evidence often 
very contradictory, and : 
pattems comparison before truth could be arrived 
at, 


Now the evidence is largely by witnesses who give 
tivd voce evidence, and who are examined and cross- 
examined by skilled counsel. The advantage and 
economy of this change is startling. 

Many a witness who could make an exceedingly good 
aper, especially when assisted by a lawyer who 


case on 

has made a speciality of drawing affidavits, would find 
his evidence crumble, and would retire in a few 
minutes, 


tes, utterly discredited, before the sharp fire of 
questions from a skilled barrister. 

The new method has the advantage of rapidly show- 
ing the Court the amount of value that is to be placed 
on each witness’ statements, and it naturally leads 
toa celerity in dealing with evidence. 

Another change that saves time is the balloting for 
the name of the judge who shall hear the case. In the 
old days certain ones were favourites, and plaintiffs 
would state their wish to have their cases tried by So- 
rig Sow the i the name from d box 


An account of Navarino—the last battle between 


uiring a great deal of | the judge. 


Place in the last 40 Years. 


cost of retaining special barristers, and there is always 
the power of bringing the case into Court if no arrange- 
ment can be made in chambers. „ 

I have seen some remarkable scenes in Court. The 
most startling was probably the one in which Mr. Cos- 
grave, a disappointed plaintiff, flung an egg at Chan- 
cellor Malins. 

I remember seizing the man, and afterwards conduct- 
ing him to Holloway, where, on my suggestion, he was 
searched. To our surprise a loaded revolver was found 
upon him, and Chancellor Malins was greatly relieved 
to think that he had been the target for a harmless 

instead of a much more deadly missile. ‘ 
re was a little joke made at the time that may 
be worth repeating. Chancellor Bacon was also 
sitting on the Bench, and the s tion was made 
* was intended for“ n.“ 

For this nee, which took place on March 16th, 
1877, Cosgrave was kept at Holloway till August 2nd, 
when he was released on the condition that he would 
immediately go to America. 

The longest case I remember being dealt with was 
that of Lord v. Colvin. This was tried in the year 
1866, and occupied thirty-three days. So involved was 
this trial that it took Vice-Chancellor Kindersley from 
10 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. to give jedement. 

The celebrated Tichborne claimant once came before 
the Chancery Division. It was during the time that 
he was trying to obtain funds to prosecute his claims. 
A 1 * meeting was to be held in the St. James’ 
Hall, and an effort was made to prevent it, and orders 
in chancery were sought with this object. I remem- 
ber the crowd was so great on this occasion that it was 
with some difficulty that the burly form of the 
claimant was engineered to the place reserved. 

The Chancery Court has always had its “ ghosts.“ 
For a long time two maiden ladies used to haunt the 
court, and endeavoured to get their “grievance”’ 
settled. In this case Vice-Chancellor Malins asked a 
lawyer, in a friendly way, to look into the case, but it 
was found that the two unhappy ladies had no stronger 
facts to go upon having spent, or lost, 
their own money, they felt they were entitled to some 
of other people’s. 

Then for years there were a little old-fashioned 
couple who seemed to be troubled about some imaginary 
injustice, but what it was nobody seemed to be able to 
quite make out. 

At 2 I believe, the sole “ gow is a gentle- 
man from the States, who is hopeful of t things 
one day, but whose unofficial presence at Chancery 
Court is no rantee to those who know the inner 
workings of that 

T should 


courtesy of the chancellors and judges 
been struck with their ape pat 
this must be most sorely tried. Some plaintiffs and 
defendants like to be r own lawyers. As an on- 
looker always struck me as a very foolish thing, 
. as be ee ae ee 
‘ession wyer. Ww er such i 
the witness . 


“Your husband seems to be getting bald very 

rapidly,’’ said the family friend. 

Les, answered Mrs. Nagsby, “there is scarcely 

a good handful le——Hem! Er yes, he certainly is.“ 
— — 

Bont: “I have no doubt you are sorry about your 
unclo’s death, notwithstanding it brought you into a 
lot of mene 

West: “Yes; he was doing a good business, you 
know, and if he had lived a year or two longer he might 
have left me a good deal more.“ 

— • ö'¾c——- 


Tnouson Did you ever run away when you were a 


obbs: Once.“ 
Thomson: “And I supposo the tears flowed freely 
when you returned.’ 
Mobbs: “Yes. I made the mistake of 


t 
when father was at home.“ returning 


What do You Think 


eailing 


E 


ehipe—is 
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HOW SOLICITORS’ BILLS ARE “ FAKED.” 


By ONE WHO FAKES THEM, 


Wan the solicitor got eighteen months’ imprison- 
ment at the Old Bailey the other for charging ® 
Board of Guardians for work he never done, I 


led. 

I often wonder what my employer would get if ever 
he were brought to book. He is a rascal of rasca 
and I must be i hardened myself now, 
but I suppose I must do something for my thirty-five 
shillings a week. 

A of nonsense is talked about solicitors’ charges 
being “fixed by Act of Parliament,” and publishers 
of reference books encourage a use the 
literary hacks who compile gee my have to write 
something about everything, they understand 
it or not. Solicitors’ charges are mostly fixed by what 
the solicitors think they can get. 

r pene a 45 1 — — almost 
any of t cts regulating lawye costs, as 
lawyers themselves love to call them. 

It is all very well for the Act to say that for sales, 
purchases, and mortgages of land, houses, and the like 
“real estate is the technical term—the W 
shall be only one and a half per cent., and so on. 0 
Act says nothing about the way solicitors make 
work of this description for the sake of the fees. 

Numbers of mortgages, “‘conveyances,’’ leases, and 
the like, are every day made quite unnecessarily, as 
the effect they are intended to have could be effectually 
achieved in simpler and cheaper form. But trust a 
solicitor for contenting him with a simple paper 
agreement, when he sees a chance of charging you for 3 
deed done on parchment ! . 

In the same way, is there any reference in any Act 
to “ aking costs? The High Court rules may tell 

ou the solicitor is to charge 88. 6d. for a letter, 6s. 8d. 

or an attendance, and so on; but do they say any- 
thing about charging for letters that ought never 
have been written, and attendances that were never 
actually made? 

“T must a clear £25 out of old Jones in the 
matter of those broken-off negotiations, says your 
employer. 

: : 1 are rae asf 91 1 clerk, you know 
ectly well that, all told, the proper charges only 
dome to £11 be. 6d: e i 

It is like writing a story. Tou have to imagine 
a lot. You extract all the entries the e 
has on his work-sheets, mix them in the bill co that 

y add a number of 


your own invention. Possibly F set the office boy 
on top-speed to copy a number of documents that don’t 
need copying, so that you can 3 for them. 

It is a favourite dodge, this. Your employer hears 


ing and “engrossing” the necessary documents, just 
as though the matter were going on to a finish. 5 5 
A day or two later the client 


“Of course, seeing the matter isn’t going on, the 


charges, I suppose, will be merely ”” he says. 
“Well, rif make them as reasonable as I can "Mr. 
Jones, says your employer, “but I'm afraid the 


amount will be rather more than expect, as ace 
the work is practically done.“ * e 

And the villain fishes out of a strong-box for the 
inspection of the innocent Jones the documents that 
have been prepared 
ere knew very well they 

a solicitor acts for a landowner who is selling a 
large estate in lots, the deeds “conveying’’ the fete 
are all 13 alike. The solicitor the 
first, the office-boy or typine eo rest from 
it. But they are all charged for price. 

Carbon copies made three or four at a time on the 
typewriter are also charged as if 
3 and a maxim with 
“Magnify the importance of 
client.’? 

Old Mrs. Robinson wants a trivial alteration in her 
— ** 8 be effected 8 enough by a short 
cil. But, no, your em assumes a serious 
and thinks it will be “safer” to have a new will. 5 

It will certainly be “safer” to bring in the guineas. 
Your 7 takes the old will, alters it to the ex- 
tent of three words, gives it to the boy to 
a yal ey 2 e l 

“emart’ citor will never enter you a case 
in a County Court if the amount ened for is big enough 
to take it into the High Court. The High Court costa 
you — it pays the solicitor better, which is what 


“fair copy,“ 


ell, when a solicitor has a 
he finds it necessary to pre 
opinion on all sorts of od 


1 
If the solicitor is a bit of 
secs ne late te Se number at “ 
prepare, i e matter will . ” 
Any office-boy can sling comes - 
. — 
per fos 3 or a gvestion, it fs 


by a surviver ia the April ROYAL MAGAZINE. 
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in the dark,” she coughed. made her look several degrees thi 
Have I been 20 long ?” than she really was. * — 
p “Noto minnte,” Lord “What about dinner?” 83 „ 
Arth i taking word a » Conse sound! i 
bundle Alles dipe kran her. bent over her work and stiiched faster. Fe 
j 8 Lord Arthur watched her, watched every movement. 
earn = Noted the N = rapidity of 2 work, — tience 
„ an 0 „ & mere male — 
N Nomanee of Darkest Joondon. @ By Arthur Applin. THIRTY-SIX. | obo In his interest he forgot, his embarrassment, 
* ee . ag 8 + as Polestick Enjoys Himself. N e yen say Joel paid you a week for—for 


Lorp AnrRnUn Porrsrien 

lit no less than five of the 

tallow candles and placed them in various positions all 
round the room. There being one bottle, he had to 


the 
candles and sticking them to the mantelshelf and window- 


sills. 
“That looks better, doesn’t it?” he said diy when 
he had completed the task, and again cover himself with 


yrease. 

“Quite a brilliant illumination!” 

The two girls had watched him in silence; Letty N 
amused—and a little astonished at his adaptability to 
environment. Florrie with g little awe and a large amount 


of peo 

“We can't let him do it,” she whispered at last. “The 
extrava, 3 five candles, and we were not going to have 
one! You don't mind my telling him!” 

“He'll go soon, then we can put them out,” she whis- 


pered reply. 
But — Arthur had no intention of i 

He gave Florrie the chair and sat on bed beside 
* re e his pipe and cheerfully asked for news 
0 i 5 

“There isn't much news to tell,” Florrie said, picking up 
her work and starting to stitch. “Thi are going on 
much the same. There's more out of work, that’s all, and 
I hear things are getting awful down at the docks.” 

“May I smoke again! Thanks. Is it true all one hears 
about distress?” Lord Arthur asked. There's a lot 
of exaggeration, isn't there?” 

Florrie glanced up, coughed wearily, but didn’t reply. 
Lord Arthur looked at Letty for confirmation. 

1 don't think there is any exaggeration,” she said. 
“Of course, we don't hear what is being said down here. 
We only see things as they are. And we only see just 2 
little bit of it once or, at the most, twice a week.” 

“Yes, but we saw plenty of starving men and women 
last Sunday night, didn't we?” Florrie cried. “And lots 

naked children. 


Poor Lady 5 Sho felt on the brink of hysterics; 
h 


CHARACTERS IN THIS STORY. 
Lad: rrp haa in the East-end under the name of 
mi f 


The Duke of Marford, n 
Commissioner Baines, of Salvation Army, Letty’s 


friend. 
Florrie Gray. an East-end friend of Lotty s. 
Captain Conroy, once Letty’s fiancé. 
Lord Arthur Polestick, Letty’s friend. 
Bill Alias, the Terror. 


PRL — DI IP 
CHAPTER THIRTY-FIVE. 
Lord Arthur Again. ; 
“I rxrexp to continue doing what I have been doing 
for the last five months,” she replied. “ I'm earning twelve 
or thirteen shillings a week for making. 7 
„Twelve shillings a week! You don't live on that! : 
“ Of course I do, and very well too, with Florrie’s help.” 
“But it's ridiculous; impossible!” The little man’s 
emotion got the better of his embarrassment. “You don't 
mean to say you slave all day making these wretched— 
wretched i eT . 
“Please, Lord Arthur, don't let us discuss my work,” 
Letty interrupted nervously. 
But I must discuss it. I feel that it is my dut an 
old friend. Don't forget that I am an old friend, Lady 


1 ar 
“Bat even old friends mustn't encroach on their privi- 
„ she said pat. 

Arthur tated only for a moment. He was not 
afraid now. He felt that the woman he loved was in 
danger, and rather than that she should suffer he willingly 
j ised the best thing in his life—her 1 

‘orgive me, but you must hear me,” he continued. 
“Tf there is no one else to advise you, I must.” 
“I want no advice. Perhaps once I should have been 


boned feminine garment. smiled and then laughed 


Lord Arthur started, and even Florrie looked. 

“What about dinner?” the former repeated. 

“We get about twelve shillings a week each, if we do 
our lot and there isn't any deductions, And we dine, 


2 
e thought and the talk of food was getting on poor 
Florrie’s nerves and making her irritable. She began to 
wish Letty’s young man would go, he was interrupting 
. their work an coy we good. 
It had not for lunch, how they managed to 
7 a Wr problem beyond Lord Arthur Polestick's 
He gave 17 eel a sure and terrible 8 
im Florrie Grey nor 
Sither funcbed or dined. a 

The lark’s cage hanging on a nail inside the window 
ms his eye. 

“Hullo, do ye keep a bird?” 

“Yes. Isn't he a beauty?” Florrie said proudly. He 
—Dicky—sweet—sweet—he's mo to-day. Yes the 
weather. But he used to sing beautiful sometimes in the 
summer, especially if Miss Smith spoke to him.” 

“He doesn’t look very cheerful now,” Lord Arthur ven. 
tured. “Poor little beggar, why don’t you take him down 
The tae e ee 

ears 2 0 o tears that didn’ 
matter, she would have told Letty. = 

“He isn’t into the country to be set free; not 
until I Erd murmured under her breath. 

And Lord Arthur, not following her meaning, said: 

“And when are you 1* 


ve lad of it, but I only received an ultimatum then. | of half- It’s heart-breaking when one can 
Now 1 realise that it is my’ duty to stay with Florrie and | do nothing. Florrie laughed h her cough : 
earn my living with her. When she has gone—” “But I’m sure you do a great deal.” This winter, I ! : 
wet, them iben 1 shall be forced to reopen negotiations An a a ee L 
es t to i e i loom. away poli is 
with the S “No we don't! How can we? What's tuppence a 1 industriously. -_— rasping click of th 
heard litfle of the 


She tried to speak bravely, lightly. 
Dr 8 4 t 
ur was thinking of Ca onroy’s account 
of ie intervie Teh did not 0 5 
“Too late? not realise 8 
— been away from home for five 


week? It don't clothe, and 3 feeds, a single kid.” 

Lord Arthur repeated her w aloud : 

“Tt don't clothe, and hardly feeds, a single kid!” 

He considered a while in silence, whilst Florrie continued 
to stitch unconcernedly. Letty envied her and hated her- 
self for — shy and embarrassed to unroll her 
work and do the same. 8 

“How do you mean twopence a week?” he asked 


resently. 
Pes Our b for the Army what we oon weekly,” Florrie 
1 She was feeling angry wi — dung man; 
she ly knew why. Per because wi 
fed, well ed—even in his old clothes comfortable, 
and cheerful. “ Don't you give nothing?” 

“I'm afraid I don't,“ he confessed. “I never thought. 
1 though. Im a selfish brute,” he added apologeti- 


ago i 
“what did i mater, Lord Arthor Polestic 

ii i ur Polestick’s presence— 
what did anything matter, there and then? * 

There was no reason for false sentiment, false feelings, 
or false modesty in Edward’s Court on a f — with 
“Your le have neither heard from you nor seen you the rent due, an empty purse, an empty p< „ and 
during that time. They will soon, if they have not already unfi - 
** 80, give up all hope of ever seeing you again.” 


8 . 
y made no reply. He stared through the thickening 
3 fog at her figure dimly outlined, but could not see 
face. He wished she would 3 „ or move, The 
silence was painful. He knew that he had said a painful 
ao Lett 121 in a terrible position. H 
Lady was „ ina 0 
. ed be ha oot — eee 
bid vo, of course 3 iti 
lurid colours,” he stammered. “T did so purposely; 


y’ . 
Stitch, stitch, stitch! Two needles going now, and the 
cheap candles fared high as they reached the end of their 
t and smelly lives. 
Stitch, stitch, stitch. How many hours a day did Florrie 
and Letty sit sewing Lord Arthur wondered. 
Stitch, stitch, stitch, The tiresomeness and weariness 
of it began to get even on his nerves. He walked to the 
side of the bird’s cage and touched the bars with his 


5 
“Hullo, old boy! ‘dweee-et!” 7 
Horrie 


very 
it is right should realise.” repentant Po rng tro is and gazing 
“Id oh Jee; I do now. I'm glad you did speak | anxiously at Letty. “Can't help?” sid sewing, and looked anxiously at her pet. 
lainly, thank you. You spoke just like a brother; you've “Can you sew!” Florrie asked sarcastically. He on to his perch and turned his head to the 
haved like one, and I'm very grateful, really.” „I don't know. I could try. I have sewn a button on t left. 
His pipe gave him courage. before now!” « Hullo, old bo 1* 
2 Lett shouldn't I be your brother?” 15 E ay 1 “BSw-ee-et! Cher-rr-up!” a 3 
a. are alone unprotected, as * „ these want buttons, cried t won't » that, now,” Florrie cried tedly. 
were „ you know what I mean—if I could only say no harm to try and make you useful: She picked up | “! believe he's taken a ee eet aries ee 
what I felt !—there to be someone to—to advise e garment, but » look from Letty stopped her. rr 
and bully you, and—yes, and take care of you. I've No, 3 “Youre a man!” “It seem remarkable, doesn’t it?” Lord Arthur 
wn you ever since P ved wore short frocks and all that 2 8 else I could do?” he said, | smiled. “He's a ~ chap. “I can understand you 
sort of thing, and I t in the least mind if you get | realising the situation. * | not wanting to lose him.” . 
y with me and tell me I'm 2 bore and an interfering “Tm afraid it's time you were going.” Letty smiled. “He was my best friend till she came. They came 
pris.” But you really shouldn't be left in this foraaken spot | Lord Arthur looked her in the face. almost at the same time, too. I only got him a short time 


“Not nearly,” he laughed. “It's so since I’ before she came, but he never he heard her.” 
— r a ene |. © happy inspiration found its way into Lord ‘Arthur's 


“I'm not quite alone—my friends are many, and 820 beat 
5 : n. 

at Florrie. But Bcd remember,” he asked, turning to Letty, “D'you 
remem 


stand u, can they now? 1 mean they've been brought 6’!!! ˙ ig weg the 1 told you about the city and all that 
u different It’s no use a It to work when sort of About Bohemia and the bo: d girls one 
cart horse 1 be an accident. Tm afraid tors,” Letty stammered 1 . orto You gore mthor teen te tact Dobemit then. 


ogether ; 
Im putting it awfully badly, but you know what I mean. 


“Then I'll go out and find restaurant and order lunch. | Now we've found it!” 
If you'd let me run and look you up regularly, dash en Tl go out an 2 and order | 


“What do you mean?” she asked dully. 
looked at Letty then, and Letty looked st wee’ here it is; only you're neglecting its opportuni- 


about and find more work for you, take Florrie 
off your shoulders occasionally, you know the sort of things Florrie. 5 
a brother does.” It was such a long time since either of them had had a “I don’t think it’s here,” she smiled sadly. 
decent meal ! “Bohemia,” Florrie echoed dreamily. “1 used to know 


“They are not those sort of t * y said softly. 
confidence. 


“Oh, yes they are.” Lord Arthur Unfortunately, their hi made them proud. some Bohemians, I think they called themselves. 
He rose and by the bedside, nearer Letty. He could | “I'm afraid we haven't for luncheon to-day,” Le “Jolly good fellows, III be bound,” Lord Arthur cried. 
seo her face now, how pale and pinched it was, how thin | sai pn “Yes jo quod fa ” she echoed in the same voice, 


1 U ig ed dn t we three 
her eyes on her work, and telling | I Dicky’ 


wn. 
He stared at her speechless for a moment keeping 
herself that a cup of tea would quickly take away her 


Then he bent down, close to her, and said slowly, but 


E ir Letty 5 I am 80 — be near,” Lord 
« y. even ispleases you, I am going There must a restaurant somewhere * tallow- dip. 
to do I have just si Whilst you ou | Arthur insisted. : ae ene if we each provide our share! One shares every: 
must make up mind to 1 of an in “There isn’t; we've tried. There's a fried-fish thing in Bohemia—even ideals,” he la . “That's why 
2 


near, but Miss Smith don d like fried fish; no more do no one is dull, or unhappy, or poor, or even wicked in 
now. Bohemia. If you get enough fellows ho 
Lord Arthur sighed and looked at Sonny, for inspiration. their „ mental and nr. 


“ And haven't time for luncheon f 1 hap's 
Latina r,, 2nd he looked at Lotty’s pale thin, cheeks, perm Nag ied EE — If one is 8 
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fering, bullying . Please, I—I 
ss why—why ld you insist? Why should 
you 


The garret door . 
“ Here's candles,” Flarrie panted. “Why, you're all 


Mazc# 30, 190 
thief, the fellow who's truthful and honest goes 
liste. See the idea? Sort of levelling down process; 
each i of my delightful country retains own 


peculiarities and individuality, minus an abundance of any 
icular virtue or vice he i i 


may lack. te le.“ 

“It — 2 of Eden.” 

“ Without trees!” 

oe afraid your Bohemia is a castle in the air,” Letty 
sighed. “And your Bohemians children of imagination. 


Mr. Lord.” 
imagina- 


„Were ever a—a Bohemian?” Florrie asked ard- 
tie Lord r sitentively. "= Were vou ever gay?” 

Lord Arthur dropped his eyeglass struggl 
as Yeo" he said presently, melting away into the yellow 
gloom. “Yes, I suppose I was.” Silence for a time. 
stitch, stitch, stitch. - 

90 4 5 locked up from her work; on! 

N a rom ber work; only a 
couple of candles remained alight. They cast fantastical 
2 05 across : je & — 

“ He’ iad w under her breath. 
5 He's ge — 5 D have annoyed him. 


with an 


Oh. T am 
“He wouldn’t without saying good-bye,” Letty 
rcplied. She rose oa the room, opened the door, 


leant over the banisters. 
‘There wae no 2 1 Arthur. ; — 
“He gone,” sai a disappointed voice. ow 
rade of him,” she added angrily. 


“It's not necessary to encourage 
“l’m—I'm glad he 


began to wish that he would return. He was just 

beginning to 

fog aad the cold and the awful approach of winter. 
essed sudden 


lad he’s Tm i 
6 „ raed 72 to lunch,” Florrie then confessed. 

“He might have found a place. Men are better at that 
than women!“ 


Im not b 8 : 

That's a lie 

“Yes, it is. What nonsense Lord—Mr. Lord, I mean— 
7 about Bohemia. We share everything, don't we, 

Orrie, 

“And we're very happy,” Florrie added gently. 

Tt was not intend i a rebuke, rh Le; felt the 

time, and the gloom 


sting of it. She was silent for a long 
hid the scarlet on her pale. cheeks. 
“There arent enough of us, that’s what's 


pales . “You do all the ee 
J haven't exchange; you ve every · 
thing even all did he call them?” i * 
“ Tdeals.” y's voice was very subdued. 
“Yes, id 


eals.” : 
“Mine ‘are all dead! Don't know, silly little 
Florrie, that it is you who hove gi N 5e 
“Hark! Another visitor, I believe,“ cried, 


adroitly . the conversation. 
The sound of heavy 3 echoed from the staircase 
5 — slowly, sometimes as if uncertain 


terra- 

“It’s Terror, I shouldn't be Fee 

E air, followed by a muffled 
oath, 

Florrie started to her feet, fear on her face. 

He's im drink. We'd better bar the door. You 
cress over seme the Tener & Sek, He gets real 
mad!” 


“It’s no use locking the door, then. He could break it 
2 „easily. We'd better wait quietly—and welcome 
um! 


at the door every now and then as 


ee 

e heavy, nearer. 

At tney renbed the trading, ‘There wes moment's 
silence—and then a heavy body seemed to fall against the 


door, 

Florrie @ scream as it burst open, but Letty 
rose to her feet with dignity. The 
invisible, He was not hidden by 


f parcels; 


Suddenl ned upon her. She remembered the 
little oat ie ae Baines. He was a traveller, 
Wh — these things here?” sh 
ere?” she 
asked, “a 8 . 
Nr for you!” 
Lord Arthur , and he stared aghast at 
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“Oh, they're just for us, know,” he said with 
attempted carelessness. “ candies and—things.” 

“Candles—and things,” both the 13 repeated. 

Then Letty burst out laughing; most cheerful peal 
of laughter she had given for a time. 

Do you deal in candles?” Florrie asked. 

“In everything! I thought we ought to start at once, 
as it were—if we were going to form a little Bohemian set. 
I'm sure Miss Grey won't her room being used as 
2 sort of headquarters. She said that she'd lived in 
Bohemia, so I knew that she'd understand.” 

“TI don't,” said Florrie. 

Letty said nothing. Lord Arthur had got rid of the last 

Ii he had piled them on the floor at Lady Letty's 
Se ne tod . pavcsle of weird hayes 


and 

“You were quite right about the restaurants,” Lord 
Arthur continued, talking rapidly in dread of the silence 
that would eventually bring awkward questions; “there 
isn’t a decent one to be found anywhere—I had a good 
hunt. So I thought we'd better bring our luncheon with 
us and eat it—er—at home.” 

He to fumble with one of the parcels. 
“Won't you oe me?” he asked, looking almost patheti- 
a Lady Letty. 


“No, I 
and I flack, so it makes things quits, 


ngry she might have 
uae and entered into the fun and the pirit of the pro- 
gs. 
“Are these things—for—the—poor!?” she asked with a 
little catch in her voice. 

Lord Arthur bent lower over tha parcel which he was 
trying to untie. There was an awkward silence, which 
lasted ten seconds and seemed like ten minutes. 
jicapiel by hanger apt wial aad’ fea pee 

unger and pride—and fog per ! 

“We fe pi ma The — word luckil 
never left Florrie’s lips. Letty turned pale as she reali 
its advent, and Lord Arthur — the colour of a lobster. 
But — in time he said quickly and cheerfully : 

25 of the things are for the poor, I think; but the 
majority are for us! So do come and help unpack! 
Surely you know what a helpless fool a man is with his 
fingers!” 4 


: It was 


e e 2 0 
Lord Arthur won! 

“But what is this!” Letty cried, strugg' 
— — parcel loosely wrapped in sacking, 

“Oh, that’s a—a deck chair. Saw it second-hand, 
marked ‘Great Only two and ninepence half- 

y! I argued about the halfpenny, and I got if for 

and nine. Jam; three pots of jam. I'm an awful 
8 = ! 

“ ut, . 


Letty langhed merrily. There was nothing else to be 
done; she that it was jam. It would 


elt vaguely glad 

have been very em if Lord Arthur had brought 
@ pound of tea and s of sugar and ordered a sack 

„What's the deck chair for?” Florrie inquired, leaving 
her work and growing interested in the parcels. 

“Well, I thought when you were both working I might 
be eet to sit on it and watch you. And when you 
weren 


with an 
ly six feet 


might use it. Deck chairs most 


apo! ” Lord Arthur continued, 
ly-cooked York ham with one 


they both murmured : . 


but 
“Yes, of course,” quite cheerfully. : 
a0 bee d the shops I a dull A had 
ti „ “an saw were . 
to go all over the town to „ look at 
55 lance to a chicken, doesn't 
t » 
Eagle all mo 7 Florrie said critically. “I know 
ere t „ Heworths.’ 
we Wonderful ! I did.” 


“It’s the only place that sells decent cooked food. 
E T d like to know. A pretty 


“Two and real Sardines; another 
weakness of a lame wifes Erato T’ve only thought 
of myself, you know. Couldn't get a „ 20 1 bought 
some 9 Hope they re le!” 

“Really, we're way with you,” Letty forced her- 
eelf to say. Arent we, Florrie?” : 

“No, we're grateful,” Florrie replied. “I don't 
see why we should be angry 1 


. a what drank. It seems chilly 
for eit and Chandon, and when I mildly it at 
@ general stores the man ted me. §o I eventually 
invested in Burgundy. three bottles h. 
“That's not nearly enoug’ ” Letty ssid. * what 
may that bon — — 
J 2 J 

> know what I mean. Ton said 
that there was an awful lot of distress. Shouldn’t bother 


that now. evetything is and 
22 . table while you go on working. By-the-way, 
“We haven't a a Florrie said, her shyness vanish- 
ing a, thie 1 really fixe old days—it'll be 
thes” these’ breakfasts in’ the cabmen's shelter ia Paar 
dilly—” He broke off short and looked at Letty. 


roll.“ At 
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She was staring at him wide eyed. This phase in his 
character was a revelation to her. It was no mere assump- 
tion of gaiety or good humour; it was not good breeding 
or happy tact that enabled him to apparently play 
difficult réle to perfection. 

He was absolutely enjoying himeelf ? 

, Letty marvelled. She was too surprised to offer to help 
in the laying and preparing of the meal. 

She sat on the edge of the bed—her work lay idle on 
her lap—watching Lord Arthur Polestick and Florrie Gre 
preparing a picnic in a fog on the top floor of Edward's 

urt. 


“By Jove, I've had an awful time lately,“ ped his 
lordship, grovelling with the ham and a en on 
the floor. Felt itively suicidal, Nothing worth 
doing, no one worth seeing, and jest think what jolly 
times we might have had if youd only given me an 
invitation.” 

“How could I?” coughed Florrie. “I didn't know 
where you were.” 

“But Miss Smith did!” 

“We're so busy, see,” Florrie continued apologeti- 
cally. “But you'll know in future we're always glad to 
see you, if you'll excuse us be 5 

“T was thinking I might put some work in your way,” 
Lord Arthur stammered. “ Instead of ee | your work 
to the dealers, why not sell direct to the ordinary 
1 Pied L 8 = 2 ‘is 

“How could we le as regularly?” 
Florrie shook her head. bon don't enderstand.” f 


“Til get, 775 some orders. Wait and see,” cried Lord 


Arthur. ow then, lunch is ready, ladies. A little 
chicken, or some ham?” 
“Chicken and ham,” suggested Florrie, “And give 


Miss Smith the breast. 

“I will—if I can find it,” murmured Lord Arthur, 
chasing the bird across the floor with an ancient knife and 
fork. “ Would 2 mind holding a candle, Miss Grey! 
Thanks. It would be so awkward if we lost him in the 
fog, wouldn't it?” 


— 


CHAPTER THIRTY-SEVEN. 
Lord Arthur Meets Billy. 
Arrrn luncheon 


The: all enjoyed the meal immensely. Lord 
had kept Florrie 1 Lal. in peals of laughter, and the 
Burgundy brought back a eile colour to their cheeks, and 
warmth to their bodies—and their hearts. 

“I wonder what Billy would say if he could see us 
now,” Florrie laughed. And no sooner had she spoken 
than Mr. Billy Alias knocked at the door and entered the 


room. 
“Ello, denen. He stopped and as he nearly 
fell over the remnants of lunch and Arthur's body. 
e stared in sulky silence for a long 
What the bloomin’ ell's all this, eh?” 
Ser arene Bae att 
“Tf you want an answer x tter 
come . and I'll give it you,” he gently. 
“ Don’ 1 see there are ladies here? 
The Terror again, and looked down on the com- 
paratively diminutive figure of Arthur. 


Lord 8 
Who the blazes are you, I'd like ter know; an’ 


Lord Arthur managed to grow just half an inch taller 
= be pointed to the door and, raising his voice, 
“If don’t know how to behave yourself, get outside 
aon TH eve te theaw you out!” - 

“You——” The Terror c 

But a small voice from the back of the room killed the 
oaths in his throat and changed his whole bearing. 

It was almost a mocking little voice—with a note of 
triumph in it. 

“You've met a maw, Billy!” 

The Terror looked away from Lerd Arthur, across the 
candle-lit room, at Letty. She rose then and came towards 
him. Ferree she was just a little afraid lest the bully 
“smashed” Lord Arthur? 

“You'd better 9 Billy.“ 

“You shouldn't a listened to what I was fx 
im, the Terror growled. “\Vho is , anyway, and what's 


s doing ere? 
mise ef itn old friend „ and as soon as 
you've a "ll introduce you. 
Billy looked at Lord Arthur again. Then, with an oath 
n That's m, n f 1 dea’ 
a im. 8 lon 
want to dlaturd yer; I brought the dawg to see yer, too, 
but e wouldn't interfere with yer new pals, not for 
He strode out of the garret 


„ Lord 
“T'm sorry, though, if I was means of 
sunding him away, Miss Grey.”” 

“Thank he’s gone I aay,” che replied fervently. 


Meter tr 4 latter said — 
him. Im afrai 


1 422 Bohemian, Mr. Lord!“ 
. N 4 tes” 


he said aloud. 
ur insisted on making afternoon tea. It 
proved a strange, damp, and costly operation, but a very 


am one. 
ee to me we've done nothin’ but eat to-day,” Florrie 


Letty insisted on turn „ 
before siz o'clock, absolutely refasing to listen to 
that it was for her to try and 
her way alone to Road on a night. 
and felt 


90 
Pareo Sixpenany Novels are the best, The latest addition de Mee. Humphry Werde powerful volume, “The Story of 


Wan snpine 
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ies, De ne a> ogi 
. DoLurves : enry, ve dropped the 
water jug out of the and I | it 1 
heed 4 Delli man.” 11 ‘“ a 5 
r. iver (turnin : “Dear me, J 
don’t know what eed sont) may have 1 ™ 
»; oe soir ek wear, 
„ and can 
aan? 8 
——— —e— 
o the engagement’s off?” 
“Yes; she advised him to practise economy and he 
started by getting her an imitation diamond. ; 
— — 
e 
ink he is a -keeper; at least, h 
brought back the one he rrowed from ie Ek 
summer.“ 


“Tt isn't exactly my secret, so I can’t tell you. I simply 
want to ask you a favour—and Im very ger! . 

Lord Arthur inserted the final clause, fearing lest Mrs. 
Mal felt in a frivolous mood. 

She did. When women unexpectedly reach rare moments 
of happiness they resemble 5 freshly-opened bottle of 


ham 8 
: Mrs. Mailory effervesced. 


So, very onwillingly, Lord Arthur walked alone through 
the yellow fog en * of Whitechapel until 
he found a friendly cab, which drove him home to electric 
light and 3 4 da 1 Sonny! b. 

“We've 8 a glorious day, havent we, ?” he 
said as he in bis decker and drew his chair before a roari 
fire and commenced to thaw himself. She's looking ill, 
though, and she'll be doing herself 2 lot of harm if were 
not careful. What the deuce can we do?” 

Sonny couldn't tell him. 

“Something ought to be done at once. We can’t go 
down there every day and—and feed her. She'd got a 
miserably thin dress on, no coat, and not a scrap of fire.” 

He shivered at the recollection, and drew his own chair 
closer to the blaze. 

„What the deuce can we do!” 

He fastened his eyes on the ceiling, but found no 
inspiration there. He watched the smoke clouds as they 
curled towards the mantelshelf and escaped up the 
chimney beneath his collection of beautiful women. 

One woman gazed at him from her silver frame. It 
seemed more kindly than the rest; more humanely, too, 

rhaps, as if realising his weaknesses, his follies—and 

is good points. 
4 Lord Arthur stretched forward and took the photograph 
own. 
“By Jove, you were & jolly 7 5 sort,” he murmured 
. drowsily, his thoughts straying from Edwards Court and 
Letitia Smith to the romantic glamour of half-forgotten 
days. “A Jelly. good sort. Clever, too, and as well bred 
as-—— Great Scott! What an idea!” he cried, suddenly 
jumping to his feet and pacing up and down the room. 

«The very age en very woman! She'd do it like a 
bird, and enjoy it, too, and ask no eee 

He walked up and down a little he hen glanced at 
his watch, and made up his mind. “Til 
he murmured, ringing up the Exchange. 

“3342 Mayfair. ullo! Yes—yes—is that Mrs. 
Mallory? Yes, I'm Arthur Polestick. Thanks—glad I'm 
not quite forgotten! Of course, you're engaged a 
You're not; then be merciful and dine wit me! You 
will? That's awfully good of you. We'll go to 2 theatre 
afterwards if you like; or a box at the Albambra. I want 
to talk to you. No, not that; but I want to ask a favour 
of you. Thanks, so much—I'll call for you in an hour's 
time. I'll telephone through to Odennino’s and order 
sina, 1 remember your weakness. Good-bye! 

-r-r-r-h!” 

Lord Arthur put the receiver down with a sigh. 

That's all right!” 

Then he rang up The Imperial” and ordered a short, 
1 but most pleasing repast. 

he dressed slowly, and drove to Mrs. Mallory’s 


flat. 

“Surely I've not kept you waitin „“ he cried. 

“You say that because I'm a dy dressed,” Mrs. 
Mallory laughed. No; but 1 neyer keep men waiting if I 


„Tou shall listen instead.” 

Mrs. Mallory sighed and fixed her glasses on the stage. 

“What a pretty girl; the tall, dark one dancing now. 
Really, I quite sympathise with * weakness of falling 
in love once a week, Arthur. If I were a man I shoul 
fall in love every other day. The frocks are really quite 


Lord Luer leant back into the shadow of the box and 
lit a cigar; he wished that he had Sonny with him to give 
him confidence. 

“It's about dresses I want to talk,” he stammered. 

“You are going to get married?” Mrs. Mallory’s eyes 
left the stage. 

“No—never! Don't look at me, please. No, Im 
interested in two * 

“Two!” Mrs. Mallory emitted à sweet, silvery laugh. 
“Do ey want to learn how to dress?” 

hey're trying to learn how to live. Now do you 


“Oh, dressmakers, les a trotteures! And you want 
me to patronise them? With pleasure. Only if they are 
inners you mustn't expect me to wear their gowns. 


“In the slums—in Whitechapel.” 

“Whitechapel!” Again Mrs. Mallory’s eyes wandered 
from the = “My dear Arthur, what do you know 
about Whitechapel? I didn't know people wore dresses in 
that of London.” 


— Get 
Moruszr : So your lady-love is high-minded? ” 
Son: “ Yes, mother, and ecrupulously conscientious.” 
Mother: How do you know that? 
Son: “Why, I never give her a kiss but what she 
returns it. 


— 
AN EXPENSIVE POSSESSION. 
A certain gentleman in Durham owns a row of 
houses, and in one of them lives a married son of his 
= — ag * N habits. 
is got to such a pitch that for several years 
his father has been nb t i 
W ey to him. can ener eee 
s he did not want to take harsh 
Lat went 2 n ae measures he at 
re, Tom, it’s plainly no use my tryi 
ae | rent out of you for that house of mite ee 1 
rg 15 give it you.“ , 
o, fear interposed the son. “I shan’t have it.” 
5 Why not, ray? ' exclaimed the astonished cat 
1 by 3 the unabashed son, “I'd 
y th’ rates aad taxes; a sk 
they are heavy enough in Durham. e 


at the stage. The ballet gave him an inspiration. 
“Frills and things,” he said. 
Mrs. Mallory laughed. 
dein dhe 75 frust. Tur thor tattered that you 
your pro . I'm rather fla you 
should have asked me.” 

“You're the only woman I have asked; the only one I 
could,” he said, with a sigh of relief. “You're a sort, 
you know. And this isn’t exactly a case of charity— 
mean to ay they mustn’t think so and they musn’t have 

faintest idea w ed 


TEACHERS, PLEASE NOTE 


MODEL LOCOMOTIVES, GRAMOPHONES, 
PENKNIVES, BOOKS, AND HUNDREDS 
OF SURPRISE GIFTS ARE OFFERED TO 


can help it; only women t spoils men's tem „ and it te. 
— ha ‘women fag tive Im a nging to [now whe 8 — . . bo recommended you, or how you dis SCHOOL BOYS AND SCHOOL GIRLS. 
goed o ask me. It's 20 nice seeing you again “What am I to then, when I write, to see 8 
Ire, 1 shall promise to do anything you ask me—qnless, them?” ain ag, oe. = * t Oe oe ee ee ae ts Euan Meee 
week 


“I did ask that once LN LA. “Bay something about Joel's, Joel's is u firm of sweaters 
Mrs, Mallory laughed. an, who used to employ them. You can invent à good story. 
; ieve you'd forgotten. all never forget. Tou 

“TI beli rd fi I shall forget. I. 
asked me so nicely because you thought you loved me. 
Delicious idea!” 

95 omg delicious—like your dress.” 

„Ah, I was waiting and praying for that. First time 
I've put it on; all in — of you. It is charming, isn’t 
it? The idea of the new dressmaker, Romney. glish, 
for a wonder!” 

“Beautiful. And you are looking beautiful, too. 


— ook her head. 
” “You shouldn't have said that, for I scent a secret or & 
“Thank you,” she courtesied mockingly. “But I've I 


romance, and both are dear to the heart of woman. 


5 
fir 


wn older.” Shall never rest now until I have discovered your secret. in each case the unaided wor: 

“In a few months!” I warn you!” 5 a oe be of each echoo!l are they 

“Women grow old in an hour! Where are we dining! “TJ can't tell you the secret, but I know that I can trust sent in at once. Schoole may make any 

Od. ener“ Geil r dualer there I shall feel quite | you”, and Lord serine pulled his forward and | number of attempts, but no atempt will be cligille 4 dl 

sentimental; we supped there the night you proposed to coked straight into the big black eyes of the beautiful bed unless „ dy the teacher's certificate of its 

me.” She lau; htly as she p up her skirts. Mrs. Mallory. Wery as us eyes they were, too peg unaided work, and mo competitor may receive more 

“You'll never know what a narrow escape you had; Mra. Mallory laughed. one gu’. at 

nearly „ really, Arthur.” You shouldn't,” she said. To the 1 in each echool competing who sends in 
Lord Art lushed. _ (Another instalment of this story next week.) what the Editor considers to be the most accurate drawing 
“Did you really. By Jove, how extraordinary !" ——— — s gift in the shape of either a pencil-case, fe, book, 
«Wasn't it?” PARENTAL SHOES. box of water-colours, card of school requitites, or novelty top 

will be DMEDIATELY awarded. 


2 didn’t you? What put you off?” ; 9 i — 
Mrs. Mallory Tighed and Rabel at Lord Arthur under | . DANCER: Bog di weer ie he To BACH OF THE TRN vors whose attempts tho Editor 
her dark lashes. ° . al 2 ker: 4 e Miss? I’m afraid we at the close of the competition considers to be the best of all 
“J didn’t think were rich enough, and thought oe Snowe 1 11 1 8 ’ id We | those sent in from all schools com will be presented a 
you'd be fussy, and I knew, however rich you might be, havent any of that kind. 5 5 1 splendid Model Locomotive with passenger coach, 
the — of matrimony cannot be overcome by Blanche: “I am so sorry. Couldn’t you make him & | rails, and ipa complete, And ZACH OF THE TEN cIn!s 
mere money. I've tried it; I know, you seo!” ueaky pair? There is a certain youn, gentleman | selected b, Editor nnder the same conditions will receive 
“You'd make any man happy,” Lord Arthur said, | who visita me 7 ei and it would be very con- 5 Gramophone and two Records, These Gramo- 
honestly and E 21 “You're such a good sort.” venient for him to just when pa is coming down- ones will take any size record and have spring motors 
“But Im a woman; I don't want to make men happy. N — 1 9 om N * 
3 one to make me happy,” she added under ber «Wei, Mary, you have chosen a hymn very appro- | of cost a Gramophone 82 
eh e rst mae Jo ee ee 
ve ; ; 
tato,” he said, “to start with; E Ne Ula def Please, miss, it's the same number as my police- | mates to enter this a 
h.” man. ‘The number of copies of Pearson’s Weekly required by tle 
“TJ shall regret more than ever that I didn't accept you! . — teacher for the of copying will be cent tree on 
Do give me another chance!” «¢ Musto hath charms to soothe the savage breast, won. of a addressed 7 Publisher, Pearson's 


quoted the young lady with a simper as she seated her- 
self at the piano. 

“That may be,, muttered a savage bachelor; “ but 
there are some of us in this crowd who are civilised, 
and deserve a little consideration.” 

— — 


go you want to marry my daughter? Well, what 
— üſ— of £10,000 in 
short time.” : - , 8 
ss Way, eee just the amount of my daughter's 
“Yeo; that’s the ten thousand I meant.” 


BOYS' AND GIRLS’ COUPON. 


Name. . . . 000 000 . . c ce. 6 60e . 6e 


CHAPTER THIRTY-EIGHT. 
An Evening Out. 

Tas dinner was a success, though Lord Arthur had 
forgotten that strawberries are impossible in No 
forgotttiennino's” found à delightful substitate, — Mee 
Mallory was happy. 

Tt was past ten o'clock before they entered their box at 
the Alhambra and found L Entente Cordiale” in full 


“Tt sounds like a new liqueur,” Mrs. Mallory smiled. 
“J Should like a liqueur with those a pn gary 
Now, when are you going to tell me your secret?” 


School PITTITIT TT 
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Our Soldiers’ Uniforms Copied from Various 


Ir may be a humiliating fact, but it is one which 
there is no use in ory St the British Army we 
aro all so proud of is for the most part after 
the fashion adopted by foreign armies, which we have 
copied, not they copied from us; very frequently 
indeed, we have given up good British styles and 
assum f ones in their place. : 

Probably one the smartest and most admired 
uniforms Is that of the Hussars. „ 

This came to us from Austria. The very name is 
Austrian, or, rather, Hungarian, being derived from 
the Hungarian for twenty, husz. 

Every twenty families of that country had to fur: 
nish one man for service in the corps, hence the word 

sar. 
mppith the name, in itself „ we took the uniform, 
the striking, flat-topped b „with overhanging bag, 
and the plume 8 straight and 22 in front; 
and the close-fitting tunic, with rows of gold or yellow 
braid across the front, from shoulder to waist. 

When we adopted Hussars we ousted, to make room 
for them, our Light Dragoons, or some of them, re- 
taining a few mts of this name. Later on, we 
ousted the rest of the Light Dragoons, and took in 
their place the well-known Lancers. 

These we copied from the German Uhlans, a famous 
body of cavalrymen. It is from these that we took 
that smart uniform, with its plastron of another 
colour let into the tunic, making 80 very fine an effect; 
and also from the e a aer cap. ‘ 

These two copies, are ly copies from 
good wiginals, and few would think of suggesting that 
we should do away with 

Other innovations, however, are by no means 80 
desirable, and why the War Office should have gone 


ubroad to get such ugly patterns goodness only knows. 


A icularly bad one is the new undress cap which 
has displaced old pill-box. That little cap, set on 
the side of the head and 


there by a -strap, 
might not have been beta ideal 3 on a wary 
hot or very ra 
copied from the t 
Another i 


infantry of the line. This was copied from 


and was to take the place of the undréss jacket, which 
was smarter. 


il 


— — 


Aa 


f 


fA) 


Ta 


— 
I 


' 


~ Customer : It must be very difficult to produce such 


an exquisite work of art.’’ 

Dealer: “Nonsense. Almost anybody can paint a 
picture, but finding a victim to buy it after it is 
painted is where the art comes in.“ 


— — 


Hessainp: Do you know that every time a woman 
gets angry she adds a new wrinkle to her face? ”” 

Wife: “No, I did not; but if it is so I presume it is 
a wiso provision of Nature to let the world know what 
sort of a husband she has.“ 


— — 

Lapr: This house would suit me, but there are not 
enough cupboards.’’ 

Landlord: “The number can be easily doubled.“ 

Lady: “Very well, then, I'Il take it.“ 

Landlord (half an hour later): George, send a car- 
penter to that house to divide each of those cupboards 

wo. 


NAME YOUR FAVOURITE BIKE. 


We are anzious to purchase half-a-dozen bicycles for 
presentation to readers of this paper, but we are in doubt as 
to which make to decide on. We wish, however, to select 


to let us know what make of bicycle they prefer. 

All you have to do is to write on the coupon below the name 
of the bicycle you would like to have if you won it, attach your 
game and address, put the coupon in an envelope, and address 
it to the Bicycle Editor, Pearson’s Weekly, Henrietta 
Street, London, W.C. 

We shall purchase six of the best bicycles, and shall present 
these to readers in an easy competition. Three of them will 
be gentlemen's bicycles and three of them will be ladies 
bicycles. Only those bona-fide readers of the paper who send in 
their votes for the bicycles will be eligible to compete in the 
competition in which the bicycles will be offered. 

It is to your advantage to get as many votes as possible 
from your friends, for the more you get the greater the chance 
of your favourite make of bicycle topping the list. 

Each reader is limited to one vote. 


BY ROYAL 
WARRANT TO 


une ee 


J 


ll 


WHEN TOWNS ARE AMBITIOUS. 


Chester’s Dream is to Restore her Greatness as a 
Seaport, 


Tus scheme of the Flintshire County Council to im- 
pore the River Dee, and thus re the city of 

ester to its ancient position of a great seaport, is 
likely to prove remunerative to that go-ahead body. 

It proposes to have the river banks ired, and to 
penetrate the Bangillt Bank, thus making the Deo 
more navigable, and restoring ita former glory. 

It is over a hundred years since Chester was a sea- 
port of any note, and it was the silting up of the Dee 
which caused it to decline into ite t condition. 

The historic town of Hastings resorted to a clever 
plan for increasing its number of visitors. 

For a long time it was found that Hastings was not 
. its usual share of holiday folk, and so the 

- Association set to work to remedy matters. 

If Englishmen would not come to the town, it was 
determined to seek abroad for customers. Conse- 
quently, an excellent guide to Hastings was published 

the French language, and circulated all over 
Europe, with such — effect that in a very short 
time the Sussex watering-place became crowded with 
foreigners. 

Dover's great ambition is to outvie Southampton, 
and to attract the Atlantic liners of the Hamburg- 
American line there instead of to the latter place. 

The German Emperor has expressed himself very 
pleased with the Dover Harbour, and there are signs 
that Dover’s dream will, at least, be partially realised. 

The cities that are ambitious to secure an outside 
water supply are many. 

By the completion of a second line of pipes from 
Thirlmere to Manchester, that city was able to receive 
24,000,000 gallons of water a day; but not satisfied 
with this, it was decided to 8 another £4,000,000 
or £5,000,000 for three more lines of pipes, which, when 
finished, will give Manchester a water supply 
of 60,000,000 gallons a day. 

1 remembers the occasion last year in which 
King Edward inaugurated one of the greatest engi- 
neering feats of the century. By bridling the waters 
of the little rivers Elan and Claerwen, and their 
tributaries, Birmingham was enabled to supply her in- 
habitants with water by means of an aqueduct ex- 


bear distance of eighty miles. 
At t ing of the year the Turin 
Town Coun to wish to entirely 


was ambitious 
rebuild the town, and approved for this work. 


Britains Beverage. 


A cup of Hot Bovril gives vigour 
and endurance. Makes a man feel 
fit—makes him as fit as he feels. 


Wix ENDING 
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ö when cut, EGULARITY IN DIET. 
To Keep Bread and Butter Fresh jeep it in| A var W matter te regularity in diet. 


a cool place between two deep plates, and all wrapped | Many who are careless in this way, finding no imme- 
diate ill-effect, go on occasionally missing a meal, or 


eae a mao bo two, and find too late that outraged N 
even „ a outra 
SOME DAINTY DISHES. , Te Stone Raisins Easily Pots rer a claims bet 529 5 : „ ature 
ounces . | for minutes. Then cut them open and press ou so easy ime yw usi 
Plain Currant Loaf. 8 * iced the seeds between the finger aud thumb. * claims are strong, and for theee who do much travel. 


tablespoonf ling it is in difficult to arrange for food; 
A Laundress’ Hint. oe to 8 tome ey taken when and where they can at igre 
gallons of water in the boiler. ‘The clothes must be | veniently be gre. 
rinsed thoroughly and there will be no smell of the oil. This is always wrong. The matter of meals should be 
ith white American as carefully planned and as regular as business. The 
Cover Pantry Shelves cloth. This can be idee an pe any eee Or ae public en- 
wiped with a damp cloth and eo i easly hope clean. Far Feld ber better than the engagements, he has 
This covering is also inexpensive in the first 8 got ee money, but has lost — © has 


Remove Enamel from a Bicycle Sagi . „ 

Wh wal ne 3 5 ae MINOR MORALS FOR MARRIED PEOPLE. 

song enn en it is all remo red bad surface | 4 Tun last word is the most dangerous of infernal 

Wille and be very useful. emery paper. (Reply * Iron.) 4 machines. Husband and wife should no more fight to 
Vets Cie: Oe potatoes, pass them | Am Excellent Penwipor Whentheink rede | £1; 90 bombshell F 

— h tata the wire arti Pree on the pen and it is unpleasant to use, stick it two or arried people should study each othor's weak 

one pound of this mashed potato, three ounces ot Du" ler, | three times into a potato, and the nib will be as | points, as skaters look out for the weak parts of the 

three ounces of carrants, one ounce of sugar, a pinch of | good as new. ice—in order to avoid them. 

salt, and moisten with an egg. Roll the cakes out thin, A Cheap Disinfectant When scrubbing or wash- | Ladies who marry for love should remember that the 

and bake in a quick oven. eap aa 5 u in a rick | union of angels with wdmen has been forbidden since 

c 1 Sa Put a handful of loaf sugar into | room, add a teaspoonfal of turpentine to every bucket | tho flood. ; 

arame ue. a sauce- with a little water, of hot water. Turpentine is a powerful disinfectant and The wife is the sun of the social systom—unless she 

and set it on the fire until it becomes a dark brown | will dispel all bad odours. . attract, there is nothing to keep heavy bodies, like 

caramel, then add more water (boiling) to produce a dark connected with stationary husbands, from flying off into space. 

liquor like strong coffee. Adda few drops of vanilla Koop all Sewer-Pipes ‘iandscleanandwholesome | Wives, be lenient towards your husband’s cigar; the 

essence, strain through a sieve and serve. by scalding once a week with boiling water in which | smoke always hides the most disagrecable part of the 


ounces of r into two ds of bread dough. 
Bake like a loaf. — 


; . P. uarter, 
Try Fried Apple® and core good 8 les. 
put into a frying-pan with a little water added. il 
antil nearly r; drain. Dip into flour and fry till 
tender and brown. — 

Powdered Horseradish ellos . 
radish rather thin. Place in the oven till thoroughly 
then pound it, and store in a bottle for use. 


„ then 
tne horseradish is thoroughly dry it will keep a long 


little rubbing. 


Fels-Naptha 39 Wilson 


W \ { 


Bic 


* 


8 Boil the tongues, then place | washing soda has been dissolved. Re ember that | battle. 
Sheep's Tongues: them in a frying- with a — cases of diphtheria have 1 — attributed to foul | The liberties of —— have been won by mutual 
little butter and turn them constant they are | sewer-pipes. concessions. Let the husband who would acquire the 


Sonne browned. Place on a hot dish, cover with a 
mixture of fine breadcrumbs, chopped parsley, cayenne, 
and salt; pour a rich brown gravy round and serve. 
This makes a very good and inexpensive supper dish. 
(Reply to Hoox.) 

To Make Charcoal Biscuits, for indigestion, 


take seven ounces of well-dried flour, one ounce of the. 
bast willow obarens!, e werk isto st 

ix en ogether, wor a sti 
2 with che beaten in a little milk. Roll out 

. Lag ary tumbler. Bake in a slow oven till 
quite crisp . 

Orange Gin Liqueur. Ren -— = 
rinds of eighteen fine Seville oranges and one pound and a 
c de 
on a ar for a mon 

occasionall: 


; hould be pri of asking friends to dinner without noti 
Towele with Fringe® —.— 3 *. a 5 this whet his wife hints at Bini ne The 
thewash. Unless this is done the towel becomes more wife’s wants is the husband’s opportunity. 
and more frayed and is shabby directly. If the fringe Don’t trust too much to good temper when you get 
is carefully oversewn the fresh appearance will into an oe! the Indians produce fire by rubbing 
preserved a long time. it should | Sugar is the substance most universally diffused 
To Boil a Tongue Succesefullye be first through all natural products; let married people take 
ked in cold water overnight, then drained and wiped | ® hint from this provision of Nature. 
ary: E = ps ba in 15 . ore it with : — 
co! r, and when once up *. —4 THE SPECIAL SPRING DOUBLE NUMBER. 
FFF ( 5 Houn Norzs for this week is our Special Spring 
for they Double ree — * it . L * 852 Paper 
Eggs to V. Small Children. 12 beco: dress hi gu m tol 
Peg digested ead the youthful obtains from | © iir years of * 2 the 
them everything that is necessary for its growth. For * o 


must be shaken ly) then strain it, If -beaten 
ier aired it will be fit for. use at once, but is much im- r . 7 ee 
proved by keeping on the peel for à year. (Reply to 8 1 „ Mix a quarter ofa pound poe Mg oe Spring 
ANXIOUS — 3 n - aper 5 N N * ave mes quartern Spring wedding ; 450 ‘fet 7 * 
large onion flour. Stir in a cold water un oy”. 

Herb Soup. three raw tom all cut in — a thick paste, then baat Wakes, ebiztin er pers showing how to make 3d. pe 
elices. Pour over one quart of water, adding a | all the time until the is of the right consistency. mee = 
bunch of sweet herbs and parsley, some whole Pepper, By putting the alum the flour before the water is title of „ The Ca Lilitie ' Each packet 
a blade of mace and salt. Stew gently for an hour. added, works very smoothly. (Reply to D. B.) Cla Ws ae te pa 1 0 full particula: 
Break up a French roll in a tureen, one ounce of ber igre i 33 13 simply by tnt 
cheese on to the bread, and pour soup over after Ww man » by Edwin 
removing the herbs, peppercorns, and mace. Let the FOR THE SMART GIRL. bd og yl ideas for servictte ‘DRECONA’ 
tureen stand in a warm p for a minute or two for Arx practical girl can save many a penny if she 3 At E my Lr ree an idea ettes to you 
the bread to soak. 1 5 — nok ‘he wil 1 frills 17 1 — 1 that are 175 gestions for 8 Jan — you may gai 

repared follo r to ea: a small fortune in repair 
Hashed Mutton {ough. Melt one ounce of butter | and neat and fresh—that is, unless she 1 to them ; directions with illustrations of week for life 


in a stew- pan, add to it a finely chopped onion, a little sti ete. for diamond 


herself. : 

parsley and a fow herbs, with a tablespoonful of flour. Stir Ribbons soil so quickly, and they clean so easily, if work; an interesting open letter on th subject, 
all thoroughly, and, T add half a pint of stock. | one but has the patience to work over them properly. : Shall We take, Furnished 5 ; 7 70 e 
Season gravy, while it boils, then add =| Ind so it is with gloves, and, in fact, all the gew-gaws | ta, etc, “<meta and beauty, V will be sent 
few . Let the gravy Be quite cold. | that are dainty and so distressingly perishable. sa i An ber Posted adi 
Cut thin slices from the cold joint, all skin and] In may cases but a few stitches are needed here | nd there ie cul 
2 fat, and set in the gravy, Gradually make | and there, but unless they are taken in a cunnin 71. A tor “agi a J. P. & R. ¢ 

hot trong sat simmer for ten minutes at least. If | fashion they have a decidedly uncomfortable way — wa 12 should Congeittcn 
the hash is to boil, the meat will always be hard | making themselves known to the world in general, and go for your copy &° once é 


always at the most unfortunate time. 
— 2 — 


A ROYAL FRUIT. 

Lovaas of the popular banana may be thankful that 
they did not live in the days of the Georges, for tho ch 
the luscious fruit grew in its hundreds ‘of thousan 
of tons in the tropics, it simply ripened and fell to 
enrich the earth from which it grew. ; 

When Queen Victoria commenced to reign, bananas 
were all but unknown in this country. Nowadays they 
are often sold * costermongers for as litle as 
a halfpenny each, yet even t 2 ago 7 were 


EVERY MONDAY... F 


HINTS FOR THE HOME. 


uires heat when first put in the 
Bread Oven, but later it should be . 
hould never be thrown away. Save 


0 
Rice Water it after drawing off the rice and use 
it for stock instead of water. (Reply to Ex1zaBETH.) 


* over the pu English 
and after a few hours they may be Queen Victoria tasted her first banana in great 
(Reply to Prnn.) a a at Me : al bre Gardens. 4 
When There are no Weights in the Kitchen | in „„ sig or . —. 4 
bear in mind that two tablegpoontals of caster ener l Frei to er. "The incident fs ohront asd te tho sheep 
our an | . incident is chroni i Y. 
gy rA incident is chronicled in the story || ASK YOUR NEWSACENT TO RESERVE YOU A OOPY DAIL 


THE 
SMALL GARDENS, “™ soar OF THEM. 
By VIOLET BIDDLE. Crown 8&vo, cloth, price Is. 
Tals handbook teens with information aad biats lavaleable to amateur gardeners. 
To bo obtained at all Türe Lag ond g Ka of poss fre tet Is 9 from C, Arthur Pearson Hi 


ba SaDEre ‘PEARSON'S WEEKLY ADVERTISEMENT SUPPLEMENT, 707 
Good News 


Your washing done 


All- round gy ss tette e 


better with half the work. — the fine ks iat eK — 
Fels-Naptha saves both Health er- the fact that Scots Emulsion cures 


Its easy to 
make sure 


back and clothes. Very 
little rubbing. 
Fels-Naptha 39 Wilson street London EC 


W Nia? 
uz 


Uy 


Mi 


— that you are getting Colman 
Ar. Starch. If you get it in 2 
ZI cardboard box, with Colman t 


name on, you are safe. A 
package labelled Colman’s is 
a guarantee that you are 
getting the best. 


N 


— 
fs 


RONCHITIs; = [ES COLMAN'S 
. 


E STARCH 


Sold in 11, lb., i., 
CARDBOARD BOXES. 


3d. per pkt. . * 
Each pachet contains ser Se 


AILY EXPRESS 


CEREBOS 
vax SALT 


ettes to your friende, 
you may gain £1 per 
week for fife or one of 
the other valuable prizes. 


* 


WHAT YOU EAT 


will do you no good unless your stomach 
can digest It. Hence, If you have 
Indigestion, besides the pain it causes, 
you will suffer from Increasing weakness, 
heaviness, nervousness, and disinclination 
for work. The Lancet says:—“ in · Pepealia’ 
we have a powerful means of aiding 
digestion.” it is used like salt at table, 
has no taste but salt, yet acte like a 
harm. See that your Chemist gives you 


“PEPSALIA” 


and nothing elee. 


A Cocoa distinguished by its delicious flavour 
and by its great economy in use. TRY IT! 


* 


Tux alien 

is one which has 

8 occupied the 
; attention of this 

country for a considerable time, and one which 


Penny IILVrrnATID Parks to say that he has 
acquired a serial story from the pen Mr. 
Walter Wood, dealing with what one ma: rightly 
term the “Alien Peril.” The idea of story 
is, broadly speaking, that while the aliens 
in this country are giving the authorities 3 
considerable amount of anxiety and trouble by 
riots, a foreign Power takes the 5 
of swooping down on our Eastern coasts & 

marching on London. The story is brightly told, 
and is full of vivid and dramatic situations, while a 
magnificent double-page 1 showing the battle 
of Westminster Bridge, by a well-known artist, occu- 
oe centre of the number published next Friday. 


white paper. I 
the 2 who sends in what I consider to be 


pretticst made up in the same way. All 
ttempts should be sent ig envelopes addressed to the 
SSIGN * and should arrive not later than 


Tuesday, April 11th. 


Turm of —— Finds,” u lady correspondent 


sends me the folowing true story: T had a very 
‘lucrative’ surprise some few years 27 I pur- 
chased a = 4 1 „ 2 me 2d., pie local 
greengrocer’s, and judge of my surprise when, on 
cutting it up for the pan, I found inclosed in its 
heart a small leather bag securely tied up with cord, 
and inside of which a sovereign and a half-soverign 
were reposing. The bag, I judged, had dropped from 
some farmer’s pocket when hoeing his crop of greens, 
and the leaves had grown securely over it, just 
waiting, as I thought, to be a welcome surprise to 
me. 


A. v. F., of Genoa, sends me the followin 
true an : “A mountaineer of e, nam 
Grappein, was recently the witness of a stran 

it. which took place on the side of t 

rivola. A colossal e was trying to snatch 
up a small chamois. mother of the little 
one rushed to proteot her offspring, and with the aid 
of her horns, led the rapacious bird. Another 
eagle came to the aid of the first one in order to 
capture the small quadruped. Unable to withstand 
the assaults of the two birds, the mother chamois 
was about to give in, when the buck rushed to help. 
With a skilful move he pushed the little one into a 
crevice in the rock and placed himself in front of it. 


the way to the kid and to repell successfull 
the re ted attacks of the two eagles, which, 5 
the end, were 


ret deal of 


w 

sac, ad e r e ane of 8 
4 . wen. 

aa sho kas heard that jt is « good n to stud: “the 
people. w are n to.“ 
222 eins ‘caanet bo —— much 
assistance to e be able to offer 
one or two useful hints. of tha special 


ammar. course, it may be lea — 
ine romance with the thoray a tap — fling 
reformer; but I assure you, Anxrg, that it is an up- 
hill task to try and get these new fangled ideas 
accepted by a conservative people, and the results to 
83 m be tradgio indeed. Also, I think 
t is brave of you to attempt, single-handed and 
alone, to remodel the English language, Annig, but 
there are so many interests concerned in an 
enterprise of this kind, that I am afraid you are 
courting disaster. I do not know the name of a 

ublisher who will buy your book when it is finished ; 


although our language may not be perfect, it i 
1 for most of the ordinary, danas fovea 


r 


PRARSONWS WEEKLY. — 


£100 SONG COMPETITION. 
I en be in a position to give this result in a fort- 
night’s time. Full particulars will appear in Pear- 
son's Weekly. 


J. H. D. writen : 4 J am very much in love with a young i 


lady, and have been several times about. to pro to 
hor, but have been deterred by a 1 of hers, 
which is that she doesn't talk much. She is not at all 
surly or bad-tempered, on the contrary, she is most 
lively ; but she seems to lack conversational ability.” 
___ My dear J. H. D., if you will take the 
word of an expert, you have got a rize. The lack of 
conversational ability on the pa: of the lady, may 
bore you a little during your engagement, but after 
you are married you will see that you have got a 
wife in a million. When, in future years, you may 
get home a little later than you were „ you 
will have no one to talk you from the hat-stand along 
the passage into the dining-room, and to follow you 
upstairs with conversational abilities of the hi 
order, till as the small hours drift along, the silent 
night begins to echo with her ceaseless flow of elo- 

uence. But the secret of happiness, J. H. D., is 
the ability to dispense with superfluous luxuries, and 
your future life will be quite as happy without this 
conversational brilliancy. Take her, my boy, and 
be happy.. : 

A worp to my numerous friends who both write to me 
on post-cards, and enter for our post-card competi- 
tions. It very frequently happens that we get from 
readers post-cards which violate the ations of 
the Post-office ; it is only due to the kindly hearts of 
the officials at the Post-office that es get through 
at all. Recently, however, I had a letter from a 
correspondent in Manchester incloeintz 8 er 

returned to him througir the bat and he wants 
to know it was not delivered in the usual way. 
The reason is this: On the back of the post-card, as 
a further decoration to the picture, is stuck some 
hoar frost. This was banned by the Post-office for 
two reasons: One, that nothing may be stuck to 
8 3 of a post-card; and the other, that should 


become damp, it would adhere to the next 


communication and cause inconvenience and trouble 
to the officials. Will readers, therefore, please 
examine their post-cards before dropping them in 
the letter-box, and so save themselves and the Post- 
office officials trouble? 

I am asked by W. L. S. to give my opinion of a friend 
of his under the abe circumstances: He tclls me 
that he entered for the E Counting Competition, and 
that, just as he had finished his task and put down 
the total numbers, a friend dropped in can lanced 
over his attempt. Noting the number of E's con- 
tained, this friend said he would rather like to enter 
the competition himself. On leaving, he purchased 
a copy of P.W., and, without — the E’s, put 
down the number my correspondent had arrived at. 
He asks me to say whether it can be called dishonest 


or not.— Woll, I can scarcely call it honest 
or straightforward. ese competitions are set 
solely for the pu of amusing readers, with the 


possible opportunity of their receiving some small 
return for their efforts. The man who deliberately 
steals the result of another man’s efforts, and usés it 
in an endeavour to secure a cash prize, is very little 
short of a common thief. 
Ban ann (Saltley) writes a rather curious letter. He 
says: “Do we sce ourselves as others see us (ex- 
ternally, of course, I mcan) when we are beholding 
our natural face in a glassP Sometimes I have 
noticed in a mirror the face of someone at my back, 
and the features seem distorted. =I 
would have been more helpful if Benwans had told us 
whether he saw the faces at any jcular time, say 
on the morning after. the ann 
ball club, and also whether his mirror is of a fair 


hape Bsrnarp has been t to yal, and 
has been buying his — in too cheap a markat-- 
. the kind of mirror you sometimes find in seaside 
th a rush. 
r of that 


B 
probability is that he has been merely ome 
at 


is péssible with closed eyes. He had been thinkin 
of seeing a second face, and by an almost — 
ecious montal effort produosd a face for the purpose. 
It is far from being a healthy practice, however, to 
encourage the brain to pla cke of that sort, and 
Bxnnann should avoid ng into mirrors when he 
ia in a fanciful mood. As to ourselves as 
others sce us, that is obviously impossible. Many a 
— man looks into his mirror and sees there a 
ne face that is a perfect combination of beauty and 
intelligence, while other people will wonder why a 
man with a face like that doesn’t wear a mask eome- 
— * yess 5 Mes a rest. Many a young 
‘oman, too—but, so ERX 
This is ‘dangerous grovnd, a ae 


ener to the. 


dinner of his foot- 


3232 


8 : Warr rn 
Manon 80, 1905, 


OF “CENTRE COLUMN” COMPETITION. 
Tus .prus of £10 has been awarded to Mr. M. Grant, 13 
Road, Ba ter, W., who sent in the following sen. 
— 5 * What joy, if by a display of wisdom, I profit by 
‘The sum of £1 each has been awarded to the following: O. 
Fisher, 21 Craig Rhyonney, Tir Phil, via. Cardiff; W. Sells, 14 
oe . 35 cag pt ay eee Riecht — 
2 Tree! 5 . 
Chubb, 2 Grosvenor vi Spring Road, 1 m 
Consolation prizes have sent to the fellowing fifty: W. 
3 T. 


T. „ Derby; T. W. nd, London, N. W.; C. T. 

herson, Crouch End; T. McLintock, 8 A. B. 
* „ N.; A. H. Paulden, London, N. W.; J. Beer 
Alve » Birmingham, J. 


8 Rhodes, Lon 

2 ‘Miss A. E. Turner, Leeds; E. M. Underhill, London, N. 
M. London, k. W.; L. Bright, Newtoun, N. Wales: 
a. enarth; J. G. Percy, ckheath; Miss P. E. 


A. R. writes: “Could you tell me if I should be allowed 
o take a hand sewing-machine, which has been in 
use about two years; to San Francisco?” 
All manufactures of iron and steel are duti- 
able on entry into U. S. A. porte, but in the case of 

. the sewing-machine you mention, I do not think you 
will be required to pay if it is part of the equipment 
included es & — ot — — 
articles that are not ner. * 
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487 Claims already paid, including one of £2,000 
ana one of £1,000. 


—— 


Insurance holis good for any numbęr of claims te 
&1,000—not f. only, £1,000 special 
‘Tus Ocnax "ACCIDENT. amp GUABANTER Convene 

London, — te 
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above cond aro of the contract. 
ramos holds good f the ca u week of issue only, and 
21 1 Accident benefit * and is subject to, the condiing 
e fran tut yu 
geen or of 
one Coupon Ticket of 


the office of this 
A 


1 eee 


Available 8 Thursday, March 27 c. 1908, 
2 2. G Friday, March Bis’, 1908, 
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or ee PEARSON'S — . 11 
P b msciil Az OUS ADVERTI 

25 D se. par tb —— 
ENR avert 


Lad Sani f 8 | 
— par Yon from P. shed. 5 | fi 4 amel-like gloss an 
mh free and 8 “AE a pleasing stil. 


2 
— —— — : e. — 
Wan‘ Fire are, 70 b. 2 ng this i 
= ese — — i en Enables the most in- 
. — sion sale).—High-class, J | experlenoed to pre 
li Bend per parce! post, carriage pald, auce a perfect finish 
Sold in td. packets 
everywhere. 
F The Patent Borax Co. Ltd., 
22 Ade b r Birmingham. 


Sake creme iete eek Jackets, gta. 77: 8 
. — with or without their BORAX DRY SOAP 
. r Free Trial Package of a 


Tees Seo ee in conddence, nce, Wee md guemleal Cox, FOR WASHING EVERYTHING 


PROSPERITY 
awaits every willing worker in 
— oe Soler Canada. 
2. 5 . FREE LAND 
* _ Of 160 ACRES 
— 10 1 Upp ae ; ion, N. x m 
n 8 ea 
i a — — WESTERN. GAMADA, 
8 — r 
1 5 le D ee Sent by return.— A. CATT coos ners. rams 


vite £55 SIG Ry Landecer, 
= oe r 


I |BORWICK’ se POWDER 


Loyal ‘Made ke a Watoh and wears like a Warship. 
eee ae 


82 of RUDGE-WHITWORTHS . 
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ea ices 
seal magnon — j 


Ae Gupplied to . un. 


Made from the 
juice of the 
finest 


OWM 
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A re We Civilized 2 


Wen. rather! We've. ned 
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en YEARS! 13 
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Don 1 vo T hink 82 2 5 
— When a ‘remedy “has been before the. public for over fifty, 271 vit ‘olen it rey chited where other 00 

+ medicines failed; when it has reliet to thotsands of sick all over the world; when 0 

it has carried health to the suffering, ‘Sian te to the despondent, and —— to the weak—don't 00 

you think sea e Se 8 ES 1 1 0 0 

8 } 
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STOMACH, L 


They. act swiftly, . ently, ‘ana ‘thoroughly. One dose. rs e pus will relleve the 
most distressing symptoms, Taken as directed, they will quickly restore health and streng 
to the entire body. Year in and year. out end PILLS. were, weer claim made 

them. That is why they are ae 


WORTH. A e A Box. 
This wonderul medicine i epectally suitable for females of all ages {woman who values health should read 
20 Everywhere in Boxes, Priee ter Tid (se Pied — a oa. nee pute). 
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